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“LEARNERS ARE WE ALL AT SCHOOL,” 


LEARNERS 


LEARNERS are we all at school, 
Eager youth and weary age, 

Governed by the selfsame rule, 
Poring o’er the selfsame page. 


Life the lesson that we learn 
As the days and years go by; 
Wondrous are the leaves we turn 


On the earth and in the sky. 
—M. J. SAvace. 


AN ITALIAN SCHOOLBOY 


I. THE FIRST DAY OF SCHOOL 


To-pay is the first day of school. My three 
months of vacation in the country have passed like 
a dream. This morning my mother took me to the 
schoolhouse to have me entered for the third ele- 
mentary grade. I was thinking of the country and 
went unwillingly. The streets were crowded with 
boys; the bookshops were filled with parents buying 
bags, portfolios, and copybooks ; and so many people 
had collected in front of the school that the police- 
man could scarcely keep the entrance clear. 

Near the door, some one touched my shoulder; it 
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was my teacher of the second grade. Cheerful, as 
always, he said to me, “ Well, Enrico, are we to part 
forever?” I knew it too well, and his words made 
me sad. 

We pushed our way through the crowd with diffi- 
culty. Ladies, gentlemen, workingmen, officers, and 
servants, each leading a boy with one hand and hold- 
ing the promotion books in the other, filled the 
entrance and the stairway. I was glad to see once 
more the large hall on the ground floor with the 
doors leading to the seven class rooms where I had 
spent nearly every day for three years. The teachers 
were coming and going. The schoolmistress who had 
taught me in the first class greeted me from the door 
of her class room, and said : — 

“ Knrico, you are going to the floor above this year. 
I shall not even see you pass.” And she looked at 
me sadly. 

At ten o’clock we were all in our classes: fifty- 
four of us. 

The schoolroom seemed small and dark to me 
when I thought of the woods and mountains where 
I had spent the summer. I thought too of my 
teacher of the second class. He was always smiling 
and seemed like one of us. I was sorry that I should 
see him no more. 

Our teacher this year is tall; his hair is long and 
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gray; and he has a straight wrinkle across his fore- 
head. He has a deep voice, and he looks at us 
intently as if he would read all our thoughts. I 
think he never smiles. 

I said to myself: “This is the first day. There 
are nine months more. What work, what, monthly 
examinations, how tired I shall be!”’ I longed to see 
my mother, and when I came out, I ran to kiss her 
hand. She said to me: — 

“ Courage, Enrico, we will study together.’ And 
I returned home with her content. 


iI. MY CLASSMATES 


The boy I like the best in our school is called 
Garrone. He is the tallest boy in the class and is 
about fourteen years old. He has a large head and 
his shoulders are broad. One can see he is good 
when he smiles, and it seems to me that he thinks 
like a man. 

I already know several of my schoolmates. There 
is another one [ like, named Coretti. He is always 
jolly, and is the son of a wood merchant who was a 
soldier in the war of 1866. 

On the bench near me is a boy who is called “ The 
Little Mason,” because his father is a mason. His 
face is as round as an apple and his nose is like a 
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little ball. He wears a ragged cap which he rolls up 
like a handkerchief and carries in his pocket. 

Next to the Little Mason sits Garoffi, a tall thin 
boy with a hooked nose and small eyes that seem to 
examine everything. He is always trading marbles, 
pictures, pens, and stamps. He counts the coms im 
his pockets continually and can add them up on his 
fingers very quickly. 3 

Everything he finds, he saves. For more than 
two years he has been collecting postage stamps, and 
has hundreds of them from every country. He 
pastes them in a large album which he will sell to 
the stationer when it is filled. This album is his 
treasure, and he always speaks of it as if he ex- 
pected to make his fortune out of it. The boys call 
him a miser, but I like him. He teaches me a great 
many things. One of the boys says that Garoffi 
would not give up his postage stamps to save his 
mother’s life. My father does not believe that. 

“Wait a little, before you judge him,” he said to 
me. ‘This is a passion with him, but he has a heart 
as well.” 

I also like Precossi, the son of the blacksmith. 
He wears a long cloak and looks delicate. He is 
very timid, and when he speaks to any one, he says, 
“ Hxcuse me,’ and looks up with his sad, tender eyes. 

But Garrone is the best of them all. 
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Ill. THE FIRST SNOWSTORM 


Here comes the beautiful friend of the children! 
Here is the first snow! Ever since yesterday even- 
ing it has been falling in flakes as large as daisies. 
It was a pleasure this morning at school to see it 
beat against the windows and pile up on the window 
sills. Even the teacher watched it, and rubbed his 
hands. We were all glad when we thought of mak- 
ing snowballs, and of the ice which would come later, 
and of the hearth at home. 

How beautiful! What a fine.time we had when 
we came out of school! All danced down the streets, 
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shouting and waving their arms, snatching up hand- 
fuls of snow, and dashing about in it, like poodles 
in the water. 

Outside the schoolhouse the parents were waiting 
with umbrellas which were white with snow. The 
policeman’s helmet was white. All our satchels be- 
came white in a few moments. Every one seemed 
wild with joy. Even the teachers were laughing as 
they ran out of the school. 

Meanwhile hundreds of girls from the neighboring 
schoolhouse passed by, screaming and frolicking on 
that white carpet. And the masters and the police- 
men shouted, “Home! home!” But they, too, 
laughed at this wild revelry of the scholars who were 
enjoying the first snow. 


Iv. A’ SNOWBALL 


The snow is everywhere. <A sad accident hap- 
pened this morning, because of the snow. As we 
came out of school a crowd of boys just entering 
the street began to throw balls made of wet snow 
which were as hard and heavy as stones. Many per- 
sons were passing along the sidewalks, and a gentle- 
man called out, “Stop that, you little rogues.” Just 
at that moment a sharp cry was heard from the other 
side of the street, and we saw an old man who had 
lost his hat and was staggering about, covering his 
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face with his hands. A boy near him cried, “ Help! 
help!” Immediately people ran to him from all 
directions. He had been struck in the eye with a 
snowball. Instantly all the boys scattered, fleeing 
like arrows. I was standing in front of the book- 
seller’s shop into which my father had gone, and I 
saw several of my classmates mingling with the 
others near me, and pretending to be looking at the 
show cases. 

There was Garrone with his penny roll in his 
pocket as usual, Corretti, the Little Mason, and 
Garoffi, the stamp collector. 

In the meantime a crowd had gathered around 
the old man, and a policeman and others were run- 
ning to and fro, threatening and demanding, “ Who 
was it? Who did it? Was it you? Tell me who 
did it?” and they looked at the hands of the boys 
to see whether they were wet with snow. 

Garoffi was standing beside me. I noticed that 
he was trembling like a leaf, and that his face was 
deathly white. “Who was it? Who did it?” the 
crowd continued to cry. 

Then I heard Garrone saying softly to Garoffi, 
“Go and give yourself up; it would be cowardly to 
allow some one else to be arrested.” 

“But I did not do it on purpose,” replied Garoffi, 
still trembling violently. 
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“Tt matters not, do your duty,” repeated Garrone. 

“ But I have not the courage.” 

“Take courage then. I will go with you.” 

And the policeman and the other people cried 
louder than ever, “ Who was it? Whodid it? One 
of his glasses has been driven into hiseye! They 
have blinded him! The ruffians!” 

I thought that Garoffi would fall to the ground. 
“Go,” said Garrone, resolutely. “I will defend 
you;” and grasping him by the arm, he pushed him 
forward, supporting him as though he were sick. 
The people saw, and immediately understood, and 
several persons made a dash at him, with their fists 
raised. But Garrone thrust himself between them 
and Garoffi, crying : — 

“Do ten men of you set on one child?” 

Then they ceased, and a policeman took Garoffi by 
the hand and led him through the crowd to a baker’s 
shop where the wounded man had been carried. He 
was leaning back on a chair, with a handkerchief 
over his eyes. As soon as I saw him, I recognized 
him as the old man who lives on the fourth floor of 
our house with his little nephew. 

“JT did not do it on purpose!” sobbed Garoffi, half 
dead with fright. “I did not do it on purpose!” 

Two or three persons thrust him violently into the 
shop, crying, “Down on your knees! Beg his par- 
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don!” and they threw him to the ground. But all 
at once two strong arms set him on his feet again, 
and a stern voice said : — 

“No, gentlemen!” It was our principal, who had 
seen it all. “Since he has had the courage to give 
himself up,’ he added, “no one has the right to hu- 
miliate him.” All stood silent. “Ask his forgive- 
ness,’ said the principal to Garoffi. Garoffi burst into 
tears and embraced the knees of the old man, who 
put his hand on the boy’s head, and caressed his hair. 
Then all said: “Go home, child, go home.” 

My father drew me away from the crowd, and said 
to me as we passed along the street, “ Enrico, would 
you have had the courage to do your duty as Garoffi 
did, to go and confess your guilt?” 

I answered that I would. 

And he said, ‘Then give me your word, as a boy 
of heart and of honor, that you would do so.” 

“T give you my word, father.” 


V. THE WOUNDED MAN 


The little nephew of the old man who was struck 
by Garoffi’s snowball belongs to the upper third 
grade. We visited him to-day at the home of his 
uncle who treats him like a son. 

I had just finished writing out the story for the 
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coming week, which the teacher had given me to 
copy, when my father said to me : — 

«We will go up to the fourth floor and see how 
the old gentleman’s eye is.” 

We entered a room which was almost dark. The 
old man was sitting up in bed. By his bedside sat his 
wife, and in one corner of the room the little nephew 
was playing with toys. The old man’s right eye was 
bandaged. He was much pleased to see my father ; 
he told us that his eye was not ruined, and that in 
two or three days it would be quite well again. 

“Tt was an accident,” he added. “Iam sorry for 
the fright which it must have caused that poor boy.” 
Just then the door-bell rang. 

“There is the doctor,” said his wife. 

The door opened —and whom did I see? Garoffi, 
standing on the threshold, with bowed head, afraid 
to enter the room. 

“ Who is it?” asked the sick man. 

“Tt is the boy who threw the snowball,’ answered 
my father. And then the old man said :— 

“Oh, my poor boy! come in; you have come to 
inquire after the wounded man, have you not? But 
he is better; he is almost well. Come here.” 

Garoffi, who did not see us in his confusion, came 
toward the bed, trying not to cry. The old man ca- 
ressed him, but the boy could not speak. 
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“Thank you,” said the old man; “go and tell 
your father and mother that all is well with me; let 
them not worry any more on my account.” 

But Garoffi did not move. He seemed to have 
something to say which he dared not utter. 

“What have you to tell me? What do you 
wish ?” 

“T?— Nothing.” 

“Well, farewell my boy, until we meet again. Go 
with your heart at peace.” 

Garoffi went as far as the door; but there he 
stopped and turned to look at the little nephew who 
was following him. All at once he pulled some 
object from beneath his cloak, put it in the little 
boy’s hand, saying, hastily, to hin, “ This is for you,” 
and away he went like a flash. 

The boy carried the object to his uncle. They saw 
written upon it, “I give you this as a present.” 
They looked inside, and uttered an exclamation of 
surprise. It was the famous album, containing his 
collection of postage stamps, which poor Garoffi had 
brought, the collection about which he was always 
talking and which had cost him so much labor. It 
was his treasure, poor lad! It was a part of his 
very life, which he had given the wounded man, in 
exchange for his pardon. —Epmonvo pr Amicis, 


From * Cuore.”’ 
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THANKFULNESS 
FOR THANKSGIVING DAY 


I THANK thee, Father, for this sky, 
Wherein thy little sparrows fly ; 

For unseen hands that build and break 
The cloud pavilions for my sake, — 
This fleeting beauty, high and wild, 
Toward which I wonder as a child. 


I thank thee for the strengthening hills, 
That give bright spirit to the rills ; 

For blue peaks soaring up apart, 

To send down music on the heart; 

For tree tops wavering soft and high, 
Writing their peace against the sky; 
For forest farings that have been ; 

For this fall rain that shuts me in, 
Giving to my low little roof 

The sense of home, secure, aloof. 


And thanks for morning’s stir and light, 
And for the folding hush of night ; 

For those high deities that spread 

The star-filled chasm overhead ; 

For elfin chemistries that yield 

The green fires of the April field ; 
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For all the foam and surge of bloom ; 

For leaves gone glorious to their doom, — 
All the wild loveliness that can 

Touch the immortal in a man. 


Father of life I thank thee, too, 

For old acquaintance, near and true,— 
For friends who came into my day 

And took the loneliness away ; 

For faith that held on to the last; 

For all sweet memories of the past, — 
Dear memories of my dead that send 
Long thoughts of life, and of life’s end, — 
That make me know the light conceals 

A deeper world than it reveals. 


From ‘‘ Success.” 


AN INDIAN PRINCESS 


PocAHONTAS was a very beautiful child, and was 
loved by all the tribe over which her father ruled. 
Her home was in Virginia, and a very happy life 
she led in the sunny woods, with the birds and 
squirrels for her companions. In after years when 
she went to live far away across the sea, the memory 
of her childhood home seemed the sweetest thing in 
the world to her. It brought to her mind the songs 
of the birds, the beautiful flowers, the waving trees, 
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the bright rivers, and the fair skies that were so 
dear to her when she was a happy child. 

Pocahontas grew up in her pleasant home, and 
learned to embroider her dresses and moccasins with 
shells and beads, and to weave mats and to cook, and 
to do all the things that Indian maidens were accus- 
tomed to do. 

One day when she was about twelve years old, 
an Indian came into the village and told the people 
a story about a wonderful white man that had been 
captured some time before. He could talk to his 
friends many miles away by putting down words 
on a piece of paper and sending it to them. He 
had a queer little instrument by which he talked 
with the stars, and he told the Indians that the 
earth was round, and that the sun chased the nights 
around it continually. 

They had never heard of such curious things be 
fore, and they decided that this strange bemg was 
something more than a mere man, and that perhaps 
it was in his power to bring evil upon them. So all 
the Indian priests and magicians met together and 
decided to take the prisoner to the great chief 
Powhatan, the father of Pocahontas. This man was 
Captain John Smith, who had already won much 
fame as a soldier. 

With a company of men he had sailed from Eng- 
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land to Virginia, and had there founded the colony 
Jamestown. While exploring the country he had 
been captured by the Indians. His companions were 
put to death, but he saved his life by his presence of 
mind. When the Indians captured him he did not 
show any signs of fear, but began talking to them 
about his friends in Jamestown, and wrote a letter 
which he asked them to send there. Then he took 
out a pocket compass and showed them how to use 
it, and also talked to them about the shape of the 
earth, and its motion around the sun. 

All this surprised the Indians very much. They 
had never seen a written letter before, and they 
thought that if Smith was guided through the 
forest by means of the compass, it was because he 
could talk to the stars and the sun. And then, had 
they not always been taught that the sun came up 
from the east in the morning, and went down in 
the west at night, never to return? They believed 
that a new sun came each day to light the world. 
So they listened to these wonderful things with great 
awe, and Powhatan and his council decided that it was 
not safe to let such a man live. 

When Pocahontas heard that Captain Smith was 
to be put to death, she felt very sad indeed. During 
the time that he had been a prisoner in the village 
she had grown very fond of him, and it seemed a 
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dreadful thing that such a brave and good man 
should die. 

Many a story had he told her of the land beyond 
the sea, where lived the little English boys and girls 
whom he had left behind him. Pocahontas was 


never tired of listening to the tales of that fair Eng- 
land which Captain Smith loved so well. How dif- 
ferent it was from her home, and how she would 
like to see those blue-eyed, fair-haired children whose 
lives were so unlike her own. 
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At length the time came when Smith was to die. 
After his hands and feet were bound he was stretched 
on the ground with his head resting upon a great stone. 
Beside him stood an Indian with a huge club in his 
hand. The weapon was lifted in the air, and in 
another moment it would have fallen upon Smith’s 
head, had not Pocahontas rushed up to them. Clasp- 
ing the captive’s head in her arms, she begged her 
father with tears in her eyes to spare his life. Pow- 
hatan was touched by his daughter’s sorrow and 
listened to her pleading. He ordered Smith’s bonds 
taken off and said that he would spare his life. So 
Smith rose from the ground a free man, and was 
sent back to Jamestown. 

You can well imagine that Captain Smith would 
never forget this brave Indian maid who had saved 
his life. And many times after that he had reason to 
be grateful to Pocahontas. The Jamestown settlement 
was in constant fear of attacks from the Indians, and 
more than once Pocahontas came through the forest 
at night to warn the English of danger. Captain 
Smith said that had it not been for her help, the 
colony would have died of starvation... 

Jamestown soon became as familiar to Pocahontas 
as her own father’s home. She often went there to 
offer help and counsel to the colonists, and always 
showed the same fondness for Captain Smith that 
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she had shown in early childhood. Smith was 
obliged to go back to England, and after he went 
away Pocahontas did not visit the colony any more. 
The English told her that he was dead, and she could 
not bear to go there without seeing him. But he 
was not dead, and the two friends were to meet once 
more — not in Jamestown, it is true, but in England, 
where Pocahontas went as the bride of the young 
Englishman, John Rolfe. 

Pocahontas was taken by her husband to England, 
where she was received with great delight by the 
English Court. The king and queen grew very fond 
of her and showed her every kindness; and all the 
great English lords and ladies wished to see the 
Indian girl who had been so helpful to their country- 
men in Jamestown. Every one was surprised that 
a girl who had been brought up among savages 
should have such gentle manners. 

Pocahontas did not stay long in England, al- 
though she grew to love that country dearly. She 
and her husband decided to return to Jamestown, 
but just as they were about to sail Pocahontas was 
taken ill and died. And so Rolfe and his little son 
went back to America alone, and. the beautiful prin- 
cess was buried in England, far from her own land. 


— Henrietta CHRISTIAN WRIGHT. 


From “ Children’s Stories in American History,” published 
by Charles Scribner's Sons, 
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POCAHONTAS 


WEARIED arm and broken sword, 
Wage in vain the desperate fight ; 

Round him press a countless horde ; 
He is but a single knight. 

Hark! A cry of triumph shrill 
Through the wilderness resounds, 
As with twenty bleeding wounds, 

Sinks the warrior, fighting still. 


Now they heap the fatal pyre, 
And the torch of death they light ; 
Ah! ’Tis hard to die of fire! 
Who will shield the captive knight? 
Round the stake with fiendish cry 
Wheel and dance the savage crowd, 
Cold the victim’s mien and proud, 
And his breast is bared to die. 


Who will shield the fearless heart ? 
Who avert the murderous blade ? 

From the throng, with sudden start, 
See, there springs an Indian maid. 

Quick she stands before the knight, 
“ Loose the chain, unbind the ring, 
I am daughter of the king, 

And I claim the Indian right!” 
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Dauntlessly aside she flings 
Lifted ax and thirsty knife ; 
Fondly to his heart she clings 
And her bosom guards his life! 
In the woods of Powhatan, 
Still ’tis told by Indian fires, 
How a daughter of their sires 
Saved the captive Englishman. 


—WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 


THE HOME OF GEORGE WASHINGTON 


THE home life of George Washington is one of the 
most pleasant aspects of this great man’s career. 
When he married Mrs. Martha Custis, her little son 
and daughter went with her to live at Mount Vernon. 
Washington was like a father to them, loving them 
dearly, sharing their troubles and joys, their study 
and play. 

John Custis was six years old, and Washington 
soon taught him to love outdoor life. They rode 
miles together on horseback over the Virginia hills. 
The little boy learned to sit his horse well, for his 
stepfather was a splendid horseman. There were 
long canters or gallops, when they rode away to at- 
tend to some important business. Then there were 
the duties of a soldier to be learned, how to ride in 


line, wheel his horse and keep in place, ride erect, and 
halt or advance instantly at a word, as if horse and 
rider were one. 

All this John enjoyed, but he liked best the long 
hunting trips, when the stately General was as good 
company as another boy would have been. General 
Washington taught his young companion how to set 
traps and snares, how to come up to the game softly 
that he might not frighten it away, and many other 
things that are of real interest to a boy. 

In his pictures, the Father of our Country always 
seems to us very grand and solemn; and so we love 
to think of him enjoying the company of this little 
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boy. We feel better acquainted with him than we do 
when we read only of his great deeds as general or as 
President. 

Washington always kept a diary, and one day he 
wrote in it: “Went a-hunting with Jackey Custis, and 
catched a fox after three hours’ chase. Found it in 
the creek.” 

Martha Custis was only four years old when her 
mother married General Washington. She was a 
very quiet, ladylike child, dressed like a little woman, 
her hair done up in rolls and trimmed with ornaments 
and feathers or ribbons. At that time, all the fine 
clothes had to be brought from England, and in a 
long list which General Washington ordered for 
Martha when she was six years old, we find frocks 
of lawn and of fine cambric, satin shoes, silver shoe- 
buckles, and a coat made of fashionable silk. We 
are glad to know that in the same list are two dolls, 
and a box of gingerbread, toys, and sugar images. 

In those days little girls were not given much edu- 
cation; so Martha never went to school, but studied 
with her mother, worked on her sampler, and prac- 
ticed on the harpsichord. 

Mount Vernon was a grand old plantation. There 
were wide grounds like great parks, planted with 
fruit. trees and flowers. The house was filled with 
fine furniture and curiosities new to the children. 
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There was a long gallery to play in on rainy days, 
and a high hill running down to the river, where 
they could race and run, or play in the water. 

When the Washington family traveled, they went 
in a huge chariot drawn by four horses, and with 
postilions in livery. Little Martha was dressed in 
satins, and John wore silver shoe-buckles and a 
colored coat, and his hair was tied with a ribbon. On 
Sundays when they went to church, as they always 
did, they rode in a chaise. In those old days the sex- 
ton showed people to their seats, and locked them in, 
for there were doors to the pews. During the service ' 
he walked up and down the aisle to see that the chil- 
dren sat quietly and that their elders kept awake. 

Martha died when she was sixteen, and not only 
her family mourned for her, but all the servants on 
the plantation used to weep when they spoke of her, 
for she was loved by all. Sete 

John was sent to Annapolis to be educated, and 
afterwards to King’s College —now Columbia. He 
remained in college only three months, then he came 
home and was married. He still spent much time at 
Mount Vernon with his wife and the little children 
who came to them. He became of great use to 
Washington as aid-de-camp, and died of a fever just 
as the news of the victory of Yorktown was being 
earried through the country. His stepfather was 
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heartbroken at his loss, and when he saw his “ dear 
Jackey” breathe his last, he threw himself on a couch 
and wept like a child. 

Mount Vernon was very lonely now, and General 
Washington begged Mrs. John Custis for two of her 
four children to bring up as his own. She finally 
consented, and two more children, a girl and a boy, 
came to Mount Vernon to live. These were Eleanor 
Parke Custis and George Washington Parke Custis. 
The latter was familiarly called Washington. 

Eleanor was two and a half years old, and not at 
all like the quiet little girl Martha had been. She 
did not like to have her hair dressed with ribbons 
and feathers. She did not like to sew or practice, 
though her grandfather, as she called him, bought 
her a new harpsichord, costing a thousand dollars. 
She was General Washington’s favorite companion, 
and loved to go with him on long rides and walks. 
Little Washington came in for his share of lessons, 
but his grandmother tried to make them as light as 
possible. And so between study and play, these two 
children whom Washington loved grew up strong and 
happy, and each lived to be more than three score 
and ten. 

We often read of the first President of the United 
States as the busy planter, looking after his planta- 
tion, the grave general, the wise statesman, or the 
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man of society; but we love sometimes to remember 
what a kind, loving father he was to those four 
children who knew no other father, and how he loved 
them, and cared for them, sharing their troubles and 
their joys. —Gussiz Packarp DuBois. 


FRANKLIN AND THE KITE 


In the very heart of the great city of Philadelphia 
there stood, one hundred and fifty years ago, a 
humble cow shed. To this shed there came, one 
June day, a stout middle-aged gentleman of forty-six, 
and a fine-looking young fellow of twenty-two. The 
younger man carried under his arm something that 
looked like a bottle or a glass jar, and the older man 
bore a good-sized kite. 

There was thunder in the air; the clouds were 
gathering fast and a shower was coming up, — rather 
an odd time to go kite flying for fun! But these 
two gentlemen did not look as if they were about to 
fly a kite for fun. Indeed the younger man seemed 
troubled lest he might be seen engaging in what ap- 
peared to be childish sport. Even the older man 
glanced around as they neared the cow shed with the 
bottle and the kite, as if fearing that some one might 
make fun of him and his toys. 

But if there had been such a person about and he 
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had looked at the kite the stout gentleman held so 
carefully, he would have seen that it was no com- 
mon kite. It was made of a large silk handker- 
chief, and from the end of the central upright stick 
there extended a piece of iron wire, sharpened at the 
end. 

The wind was strong and the silken kite sailed 
firmly upward, while the young man, stepping into 
the cow shed, set down the bottle and then stood 
watching his father’s kite, for the two were father 
and son. . 

The storm came just as they expected, and the two 
stood within the shelter of the shed, anxiously watch- 
ing the kite and the flying thunderclouds. The kite 
had been raised on a strong hempen cord, but if you 
had been there, too, you would have noticed that the 
young man’s father held in his hand, attached to the 
hempen cord, a silken string from which hung a big 
door key. 

A heavy cloud came sailing directly over the kite. 

“No lightning in that, father,” the young man 
observed. 

“None yet, Billy,” replied his father. “But wait 
a little; it may come.” 

The rain came pouring down, and the young man 
looked around uneasily. 

“People will think that we are crazy, — flying 
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kites in the rain,” he said. But his father smiled 
serenely. 

“There are crazier folks than we are, Billy,” he 
answered, anxiously scanning the dark cloud. “ You 
know what Poor Richard says, ‘ Let thy discontents 
be thy secrets.’ Don’t fret, my boy, | am watching 
for the lightning. If it doesn’t come, we are beaten 
— for to-day.” 

It seemed for a while as if they were beaten, for 
there appeared to be no electricity astir in that black 
cloud. But they waited patiently. Then suddenly, 
just as the kite flyer had given a sigh of disappoint- 
ment, his face brightened. 

“Look, Billy!” he cried. “See the string! The 
fibers are rising. It’s there, my boy, it’s there, sure 
enough, and I’ve caught it.” 

Something was there, certainly. One by one the 
fibers of the hempen cord began to rise. 

“Quick, Billy!” cried the father, as he held his 
knuckle to the key. “ Have the jar ready. Hurrah! 
Did you see that? A spark, a spark, and a good one, 
too. Take the string and try it yourself. There! 
Did you feel the shock? Ive proved it, boy! Ive 
proved it! Charge the jar.” 

Spark after spark was drawn from the key by the 
knuckles of the excited pair. Then the prepared jar 
that Billy had brought along was held close to the - 
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key and charged with the lightning from the thunder- 
cloud. 

Both father and son felt an electric shock that 
well-nigh knocked them over. But neither of them 
thought of danger or knew that they were risking 
their lives. The philosopher had proved his theory. 
He had drawn down the lightning from heaven. He 
had demonstrated the fact that electricity exists in 
the clouds and can be captured from them. 

At last the clouds broke. The wet kite was hauled 
in, and father and son went back to their pleasant 
home on Chestnut Street, drenched but happy. 
They had successfully performed a very dangerous 
experiment. 

The kite flyer was Benjamin Franklin of Philadel- 
phia, one of the most remarkable men that has ever 
lived. Indeed, there have been but very few men 
who knew quite so much about so many things 
‘and knew how to turn their knowledge to such good 
‘account. 

Throughout his long life Franklin was always busy » 
over something that would lighten the labors or im- 
prove the condition of his fellow-men. What he knew 
he had learned for himself through long, and some- 
times hard, experience but failure never discouraged 


him. 7 gone — Exsripar 8. Brooks. 


From “ Historic Americans,” 
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A CUP OF COFFEE 


Autice and Ralph sat one morning at breakfast with 
their parents and their Uncle John. Uncle John was 
captain of a merchant ship and for many years had 
followed the sea. The children loved to hear him tell, 
stories ; for he had been all round the world, and had 
seen many strange sights. 

“Here’s this cup of coffee your mother has just 
poured out for me,” said Captain John. “ Where do 
you think it came from?” . 

“ From the kitchen,” replied Alice. 

“Ha! ha!” Jaughed the sailor; “ there’s a matter- 
of-fact little housekeeper for you! The cook knows 
that the coffee came from the grocer’s and that is all 
she knows about it; but you, Alice, ought to know 
something more about these common things.” 

“Oh, Uncle!” cried Ralph, “I have seen bags of 
coffee at the store marked ‘Old Java’; and I know 
there is an island called Java near the coast of Asia ; 
. that’s where it comes from!” 

“Perhaps it did come from Java,” replied the cap- 
tain; “but labels do not always tell the truth, and 
most likely it was Rio coffee, because almost all our 
coffee comes from Rio. 

“You don’t know where Rio is?” he asked. 
“Why, Rio Janeiro is the capital city of Brazil, 
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m South America. See here,” said the captain, 
taking his fork and marking on the tablecloth as 
if he were tracing a map; “here is the great sea- 
port of New York. Three years ago we sailed from 
here to Rio for a cargo of coffee, taking out calicoes 
and hardware in exchange. This is the course we 
held, —a southerly course down the Atlantic, past 
these islands where oranges and bananas grow —” 

“That’s the West Indies,” interrupted Ralph. 

“ Yes; and across the line—”’ 

“The line! What line?” inquired Alice. 

“Why, the equator,” replied the captain. “Not 
that there is any real line on the sea or on the land, 
either; but when ships pass the equator, we call it 
crossing the line. The sailors have a great deal of 
fun when they cross the line. Some of them dress 
up oddly and get into a boat, and then pretend to 
hail the ship. They give a little present to the 
captain, and dance on the deck, and have very rough 
sports. 

“Perhaps you know that for a long distance on 
each side of the equator the weather is always very 
hot. Well, we were at last off the coast of Brazil, 
and soon dropped anchor in the beautiful harbor of 
Rio Janeiro. It took us several days to make the 
voyage from New York —a distance, as we reckoned 
it, of about five thousand miles,” 
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“ And it was there you visited the coffee plantation 
we have heard you speak of, was it not?” inquired 
the children’s father. 

“Yes; while our ship was loading, I accepted tlre 
invitation of a friend of mine to go to his plantation. 
It was in February, the coffee berry was ripe, and the 
gathering had begun.” 

“Oh, Uncle! February!” exclaimed Alice. “ Why, 
the snow is on the ground in February!” 

“ You will have to begin to study geography, Alice, 
and then you will learn that in the countries south 
of the equator the seasons are just the opposite of 
ours. Our winter is their summer, and their summer 
is our winter. (ALe,» 

“Well, as I was saying, the coffee bushes, —and 
handsome bushes they are, about as large as small 
plum trees, with leaves of dark, shining green, and 
white flowers, — the coffee bushes were full of ripened 
fruit. Get me a coffee bean, Ralph. You see this 
kernel; it has a flat side. Now, there was a twin 
grain that fitted this one, and the two, as they grew 
on the bush, were shut up in a soft red pulp like a 
cherry. The negroes gather these berries in deep 
baskets, and lay them on large flat stones, where the 
grains are spread out to dry after the red juicy part 
is rubbed off. In Brazil there are thousands of these 
plantations, where great quantities of the dried coffee 
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are put up in bags and sent to Rio Janeiro to be 
shipped to all parts of the world.” 

“Well, Uncle, you returned to New York with 
your cargo. What did you do with it then?” 

“Yes; it was taken by merchants who sold it to 
the people; and if this coffee,” said Uncle John, tak- 
ing a sip, “if this coffee did not come in my ship, it 
came in the same way in some other ship.” 

“ Now, Uncle,” said Ralph, “as you have been all 
over the world, and know where everything grows, 
please tell me where the sugar we put into our coffee 
comes from.” 

“With pleasure, my lad. Many plants contain 
sugar. Millions of pounds of sugar are made from 
the common sugar beet; but much of our sugar is 
made from the sugar cane.” 

“T have seen a picture of a field of sugar cane, and 
the negroes working in it, Uncle,” said Alice. 

“Probably it was a scene in the island of Cuba, 
one of the West Indies. A great deal of the sugar 
used in the world comes fromCuba. Or the picture 
may have been a scene in Louisiana. But wherever 
it was, a field of sugar cane in blossom is one of the 
prettiest sights I ever saw.” 

“What is the difference, Uncle,” asked Ralph, 
“between brown sugar and white sugar? Do they 
come from different kinds of cane?” 
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“Not at all; let me tell you. When the cane is 
right for cutting down, it is stripped of its tops and 
leaves, cut up into short pieces, tied into bundles, 
and taken to the mill. Here the canes are crushed 
between iron rollers, somewhat as apples are in mak- 
ing cider; and the juice is then boiled mto sirup in 
large shallow pans. Next it is stirred m coolers until 
it turns to grains. Then it is put into hogsheads 
having holes bored in the bottom, and these are 
placed endwise over a large cistern and left to drain. 
In this state it is brown sugar, and the dramings are 
‘ molasses. Now, white sugar is merely brown sugar 
refined, or boiled over again, and worked white.” 

“Why doesn’t the sugar cane grow here?” asked 
Alice. 

“For the simple reason,’ replied the captain, 
“that the sugar cane is a very tender plant, and will 
grow only where there is little or no frost. The 
sugarcane thrives only within the tropics, or on their 
borders.” 

The captain now lifted his silver spoon, and, look- 
ing at it, said: “As you have set me talking, I may 
as well tell you that this spoon with which we stir 
our coffee has a history. We get the spoon from the 
jeweler’s, to be sure, as we get our coffee from the 
grocer’s; but what of the metal before the silver- 
smith wrought it into this useful shape? I think 
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that it came from some place in the western part of 
our country. In the mountains of that region are 
the richest silver mines in the world. And sometime 
I will describe to you how the ore is taken out from 
mines deep down in the earth, — how it is crushed 
by the giant force of machines, called stamp mills, — 
and how it is molded into bars, and made ready for 
coining into money or for making into silverware.” 

“Can't you tell the children about the cups we are 
drinking from?” said the captain’s sister, a little 
proudly. “You gave me this set of cups and saucers 
ten years ago, when you came back from a voyage to 
China, and the children have often asked me about 
them.” 

“ Well,” continued the captain, “these did come 
from China, though most of the ware called China 
ware has nothing Chinese about it except the name. 
Nor indeed is there any need of our going to that far- 
off land for our crockery, when such excellent ware 
is made in our own country. Still, the name reminds 
us that the Chinese first taught us the art of making 
cups and saucers, which, as you know, are made of a 
fine white clay, ornamented and baked; but they re- 
quire great skill in making.” 

“Now, children,” said the father, “you see your 
uncle has shown you that for this single cup of coffee 
we have drawn on a large part of the world.” 
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“‘ Yes,” continued the captain, “if we could at one 
view see all the hands that have been at work in get- 
ting this cup of coffee ready for us, we should see a 
great multitude. The farmer, the sailor, the miner, 
the artisan, the merchant, as well as the cook, have 
all had a part in the work. Wouldn’t it be a sight 
indeed to see them all at work at one time? Whata 
panorama it would be!” — Wiiiam Swinton. 


TRAVEL 


I sHoutp like to rise and go 

Where the golden apples grow ;— 
Where below another sky 

Parrot islands anchored lie, 

And, watched by cockatoos and goats, 
Lonely Crusoes building boats ; — 
Where in sunshine reaching out 
Eastern cities, miles about, 

Are with mosque and minaret 

Among sandy gardens set, 

And the rich goods from near and far 
Hang for sale in the bazaar ; — 
Where the Great Wall round China goes, 
And on one side the desert blows, 
And with bell and voice and drum, 
Cities on the other hum ; — 
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Where are forests hot as fire, 
Wide as England, tall as a spire, 
Full of apes and coconuts 

And the negro hunters’ huts ; — 
Where the knotty crocodile 

Lies and blinks in the Nile, 

And the red flamingo flies 
Hunting fish before his eyes ; — 
Where in jungles near and far, 
Man-devouring tigers are, 

Lying close and giving ear 

Lest the hunt be drawing near, 
Or a comer-by be seen 

Swinging in a palanquin ; — 
Where among the desert sands 
Some deserted city stands, 

All its children, sweep and prince, 
Grown to manhood ages since, 
Not a foot in street or house, 
Not a stir of child or mouse, 
And when kindly falls the night, 
In all the town no spark of light. 
There I'l] come when I’m a man, 
With a camel caravan ; 

Light a fire in the gloom 

Of some dusty dining room ; 

See the pictures on the walls, 
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Heroes, fights, and festivals; 
And in a corner find the toys 
Of the old Egyptian boys. 
— Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 


From “ A Child’s Garden of Verses.” 


THE GOOD SAXON KING 


ALFRED THE GREAT was a young man three and 
twenty years of age when he became king of 
England. Twice in his childhood he had_ been 
taken to Rome, where the Saxon nobles were in 
the habit of going on pilgrimages, and once he had 
stayed for some time in Paris. Learning, however, 
was so little cared for in those days that at twelve 
years of age he had not been taught to read, al- 
though he was the favorite son of King Ethelwulf. 

But like most men who grew up to be great and 
good, he had an excellent mother. One day this 
lady, whose name was Osburga, happened, as she 
sat among her sons, to read a book of Saxon poetry. 
~The art of printing was not known until long after 
that period. The book, which was written, was illu- 
minated with beautiful, bright letters, richly painted. 

The brothers admiring it very much, their mother 
said, “I will give it to that one of you who first 
learns to read.” 
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Alfred sought out a tutor that very day, applied 
himself to learn with great diligence, and soon won 
the book. He was proud of it all his life. 

This great king, in the first year of his reign, 
fought nine battles with the Danes. He made some 
treaties with them, too, by which the false Danes 
swore that they would quit the country. They pre- 
tended that they had taken a very solemn oath, 
but they thought nothmg of breaking oaths and 
treaties, too, as soon as it suited their purpose, and 
of coming back again to fight, plunder, and burn. 

One fatal winter, in the fourth year of King 
Alfred’s reign, the Danes spread themselves in great 
numbers over England. ‘They so dispersed the 
king’s soldiers, that Alfred was left alone, and was 
obliged to disguise himself as a common peasant, and 
to take refuge in the cottage of one of his cowherds, 
who did not know him. 

Here King Alfred, while the Danes sought him 
far and near, was left alone one day by the cowherd’s 
wife, to watch some cakes which she put to bake upon 
the hearth. But the king was at work upon his bow 
and arrows, with which he hoped to punish the false 
Danes when a brighter time should come. He was 
thinking deeply, too, of his poor, unhappy subjects, 
whom the Danes chased through the land. And so 
his noble mind forgot the cakes, and they were burnt. 
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“ What!’ said the cowherd’s wife, who scolded 
him well when she came back, and little thought 
she was scolding the king. “You will be ready 
enough to eat them by and by; and yet you cannot / 
watch them, idle dog!” | 

At length the Devonshire men made head against 
a new host of Danes who landed on their coast. They 
killed the Danish chief, and captured the famous flag, 
on which was the likeness of a raven. The loss of 
this standard troubled the Danes greatly. They 
believed it to be enchanted, for it had been woven 
by the three daughters of their king in a single 
afternoon. And they had a story among themselves, 
that when they were victorious in battle, the raven 
would stretch his wings and seem to fly; and that 
when they were defeated, he would droop. 

It was important to know how numerous the 
Danes were, and how they were fortified. And 
so King Alfred, beg a good musician, discuised 
himself as a minstrel, and went with his harp to the 
Danish camp. He played and sang in the very tent 
of Guthrum, the Danish leader, and entertained the 
Danes as they feasted. While he seemed to think 
of nothing but his music, he was watchful of their 
tents, their arms, their discipline, — everything that 
he desired to know. 

Right soon did this great king entertain them to 
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a different tune. Summoning all his true followers 
to meet him at an appointed place, he put himself at 
their head, marched on the Danish camp, defeated 
the Danes, and besieged them fourteen days to pre- 
vent their escape. 


But, being as merciful as he was good and brave, 
he then, instead of killing them, proposed peace, — 
on condition that they should all depart from that 
western part of England, and settle in the eastern. 
Guthrum was an honorable chief, and forever after- 
ward he was loyal and faithful to the king. The 
Danes under him were faithful, too. They plundered 
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and burned no more, but plowed and sowed and 
reaped, and led good honest lives. And the chil- 
dren of those Danes played many a time with Saxon 
children in the sunny fields; and their elders, Danes 
and Saxons, sat by the red fire in winter, talking of 
King Alfred the Great. 

But all the Danes were not like these under Guth- 
rum. After some years, more of them came over in 
the old plundering, burning way. Among them was 
a fierce pirate named Hastings, who had the bold- 
ness to sail up the Thames with eighty ships. 

For three years there was war with these Danes; 
and there was a famine in the country, too, and a 
plague, upon both human creatures and beasts. 

But King Alfred, whose mighty heart never failed 
him, built large ships, with which to pursue the 
pirates on the sea. He encouraged his soldiers by his 
brave example, to fight valiantly against them on the 
shore. At last he drove them all away; and then 
there was repose in England. 

As great and good in peace as he was great and 
good in war, King Alfred never rested from his 
labors to improve his people. He loved to talk with 
clever men, and with travelers from foreign countries, 
and to write down what they told him for his people 
to read. He had studied Latin after learning to read 
English. And now one of his labors was to trans- 
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late Latin books into the English-Saxon tongue, that 
his people might be improved by reading them. 

He made just laws that his people might live more 
happily and freely. He turned away all partial 
judges that no wrong might be done. He punished 
robbers so severely that it was a common thing to 
say that under the great King Alfred garlands of 
golden chains and jewels might have hung across the 
streets and no man would have touched them. He 
founded schools. He patiently heard causes himself 
in his court of justice. The great desires of his heart 
were, to do right to all his subjects, and to leave 
England better, wiser, and happier in all ways than 
he had found it. 

His industry was astonishing. Every day he di- 
vided into portions, and in each portion devoted him- 
self to a certain pursuit. That he might divide his 
time exactly, he had wax torches or candles made, 
all of the same size and notched across at regular 
_ distances. These candles were always kept burning, 
and as they burned down he divided the day imto 
notches, almost as accurately as we now divide it into 
hours upon the clock. 

But it was found that the wind and draughts of 
air, blowing into the palace through the doors and 
windows, caused the candles to burn unequally. To 
prevent this the king had them put into cases formed 
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of wood and white horn. And these were the first 
lanterns ever made in England. 

King Alfred died in the year 901; but as long ago 
as that is, his fame, and the love and gratitude with 
which his subjects regarded him, are freshly remem- 


bered to the present hour. 
— CHARLES DICKENS. 
From “‘ A Child’s History of England.” 


JEAN FRANQOIS MILLET 
I 


It is early morning in a small village in France. 
The .flowers lift their dewy faces to the sunshine. 
In an old orchard the birds are warbling as if to 
waken the people in the lhttle cottage near by. 

The older members of the family have been up 
since daybreak, and the father and mother are al- 
ready at work in the fields. The grandmother is 
preparing a simple breakfast for the children, who are 
still sleeping. 

When it is almost ready she goes to waken them. 
Her eldest grandson half opens his sleepy eyes and 
sees his grandmother in her linen cap and white 
apron bending over him. He hears her say: “ Wake 
up, my little Frangois. The birds have long been 
singing.” 


The village where Jean Frangois Millet lived was 
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built on the cliffs near the sea. Looking outward, 
only rough waves dashing against the rocky coast 
could be seen. Looking inland, the country was 
pleasant and fruitful. Low houses clustered among 
woods and apple orchards. Quaint old churches stood 
on hilltops, and in the sheltered valleys the grass 
grew fresh and green. 

While the father and mother worked in the fields, 
the good grandmother kept the house and cared for 
the children. She repeated for them many stories 
from the Bible, and often told them of the life of 
good Saint Francis for whom little Frangois had been 
named. 

During his early childhood Francois spent much 
time with his uncle, who was a priest. This good 
man often helped in the work of the farm. He 
plowed, and sowed, and reaped, mowed grass, and 
made hay, singing as he worked. How the children 
loved to be with their uncle in the fields! They 
trudged along after him in the broad furrows as he 
plowed, and in the evening, standing at his side, they 
learned to read. 

When Jean Frangois was only seven years old, 
this uncle died. The good man had owned a few 
books, and these the little boy read again and again. 
Best of all he liked the pictures in the books, and 
many a rainy day he spent in his room copying the 
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uncle. 

At school he filled his copy book with pictures. 
The walls and floor of his home were covered with 
his sketches, and even his Jittle wooden shoes were 
ornamented with landscapes and with figures of men 
and animals. 

Once his father asked his children what they would 
do when they grew up. “I mean to make pictures 
of men,” answered Francois. 

But Jean Frangois was the eldest boy in the family, 
and his help was needed by his father in the field. 
How tired he was as he raked the hay in the hot 
sun, and he wished that the long day would come to 
a close ! 

Sometimes Frangois and his father ate their lunch 
in the shade of a big tree, and talked together of the 
beauties around them. The father taught his son 
to notice the fineness of the grass blades and the 
strength and beauty of the great trees. 

One afternoon the lad stood at his father’s side 
watching the setting sun sink into the ocean. The 
western sky was all aglow with purple and crimson, 
and great bars of golden light stretched across the 
horizon. The father bowed his head, saying, “ My 
son, it is God.” The boy never forgot the glory of 
the scene nor his father’s words. 
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One Sunday afternoon, when Jean Francois was 
almost a young man, he saw an old peasant slowly 
walking with the aid of a staff. Francois took a 
piece of charcoal from his pocket and in a few min- 
utes drew an exact likeness of the old man on a stone 
wall by the wayside. 

The neighbors gathered around and all had words 
of praise for the picture. The father alone looked 
on in silence, and a few days later he called the lad 
to him. 

“ My son,” he said, “I see that thou wouldst like 
to be a painter. Well, I know that it is a fine trade. 
I would gladly have sent thee long ago to study 
painting, but I could not. Thou art the eldest of 
my boys, and I have much need of thee. But I will 
no longer keep thee at home. We will visit an artist 
in the town, and he will tell us if thou hast talent 
enough to be a painter of pictures.” 


If 


How happy Francois was as he set off for the 
town with his father. Never before had the sunlight 
seemed so bright or the birds sung so sweetly. He 
turned again and again to wave his hand to his 
mother, but he did not see the tears in her eyes as 
she watched him leave the old home. 

On reaching the town, Frangois went with his 
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father to the studio of an artist. The artist was 
amazed at the excellence of the boy’s drawings, and 
he was glad to take Frangois into his studio as a 


upil. / 

Va Two happy months passed, and then Francois was 
called home by the death of his father. And now 
the boy felt that he must give up his lessons. He 
decided that it was his duty, as the eldest son, to 
remain at home and manage the farm. But the 
good grandmother would not allow this. “My Fran- 
gois,’ she said, “your father wished you to be a 
painter. Obey him and go back to your lessons.” 
And so once more the boy bade his mother and grand- 
mother good-by and returned to his work. 

For two years he studied in the town near his 
home. His mother and grandmother gave him all 
their savings and sent him to Paris to study, for 
they dreamed that their boy might become a great 
artist. 

For some days after reaching the great city Fran- 
gois wandered about the streets, but he was not long 
in finding the place he most wished to visit. It was 
a great picture gallery. There he studied the pictures 
of the master painters, and then in the libraries he 
read about their lives. 

After a time he painted and studied all day long 
in his teacher’s studio. His fellow-students laughed 
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at his rough clothes and his bushy hair. But he 
went on diligently with his work, and it was not long 
before his pictures were admired by his companions. 

Frangois liked best to paimt peasants and country 
scenes, but the people in gay Paris did not care to 
buy such pictures. Months and even years passed, 
and still the young artist toiled on through discour- 
agement and poverty. 

In those hard days, how precious were the letters 
from home! He was cheered by news of his brothers 
and sisters and of the little village where he had spent 
his boyhood. The letters of his good grandmother 
brought tears to his eyes. 

“My dear boy,” she often said, “I would rather 
hear that you were dead than that you were unfaith- 
ful to the laws of God.” 

At last some of his pictures found sale, although at 
low prices. And now he was not so poor and he could 
have a home of his own. He went to the beautiful 
village of Barbizon, not far from Paris. There he 
lived with his family for the remainder of his life, 
and there he painted his greatest pictures. 

Jean Francois Millet lived the simple life of a peas- 
ant. He loved to watch the peasants in the fields 
and to paint them at their work. Every year he 
sent paintings to Paris, and at last people began to 
like his pictures. 
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One of his best paintings is called “The Gleaners.” 
It shows a broad wheat field. There has been a 
plentiful harvest. In the distance can be seen the 
stacks of golden grain. Three women slowly cross 


THE ANGRLUS. FROM THE PAINTING BY MILLET. 


the field. Their rough dresses and wooden shoes tell 
how poor they are. They carefully gather up all 
the stalks which the reapers have let fall, and they 
will not rest until they have gleaned the whole 
field. 
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Perhaps the best loved of Millet’s pictures is “The 
Angelus.” In France the church bell rings ‘at the 
close of day. When the peasants hear it, they drop 
their work and bow their heads in prayer. This bell 
is called the Angelus. 

In the picture we see a man and a woman in the 
field. They have been filling sacks with potatoes. 
In the distance is the spire of the little village church. 
The Angelus has just chimed out the hour of evening 
prayer, and the peasants have paused in their work 
to thank God for his goodness. 

Millet received one hundred dollars for this great 
picture, but after his death it was sold for one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. The Angelus was sent from 
city to city,and great crowds of people went to see it. 
The sight of the poor peasant people at prayer brought 
tears to the eyes of many. We wish that the painter 
of this famous picture might have lived to hear the 
words of praise that it received. 

Millet lived for twenty-six years in the village of 
Barbizon. There he died in 1875, at the age of sixty- 
one. After his death his portrait was modeled in 
brass and placed high on a rock in the forest near 
his old home. 


—Karturine Lots Scospey. 


From ‘‘ Stories of Great Artists.” 
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DOCTOR JOHNSON AND HIS FATHER 
SCENE FIRST 


It is in a little bookshop in the city of Lichfield, 
England. The floor has just been swept and the 
shutter taken down from the one small window. The 
hour is early, and customers have not yet begun to 
drop in. Out of doors the rain is falling. 

At a small table near the door, a feeble, white- 
haired old man is making up some packages of books. 
As he arranges them in a large basket, he stops now 
and then as though disturbed by pain. He puts 
his hand to his side; he coughs in a most distress- 
ing way; then he sits down and rests himself, lean- 
ing his elbows upon the table. 

“Samuel!” he calls. 

In the farther corner of the room there is a young 
man busily reading from a large book that is spread 
open before him. He is a very odd-looking fellow 
perhaps eighteen years of age, but you would take 
him to be older. He is large and awkward, with a 
great round face, scarred and marked by a strange 
disease. His eyesight must be poor, for, as he reads, 
he bends down until his face is quite near the printed 
page. 

“Samuel!” again the old man calls. 
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But Samuel makes no reply. He is so deeply in- 
terested in his book that he does not hear. The old 
man rests himself a little longer and then finishes 
tying his packages. He lifts the heavy basket and 
sets it on the table. The exertion brings on another 
fit of coughing ; and when it is over he calls for the 
third time, “ Samuel !” 

“ What is it, father?” This time the call is heard. 

“You know, Samuel,’ he says, “ that to-morrow 
is market day at Uttoxeter, and our stall must be 
attended to. Some of our friends will be there to 
look at the new books which they expect me to bring. 
One of us must go down on the stage this morning 
and get everything in readiness. But I hardly feel 
able for the journey. My cough troubles me quite . 
a little, and you see that it is raining very hard.” 

“Yes, father, I am sorry,” answers Samuel; and 
his face is again bent over the book. 

“JT thought perhaps you would go down to the 
market, and that I might stay here at the shop,” 
says his father. But Samuel does not hear. He is 
deep in the study of some Latin classic. 

The old man goes to the door and looks out. The 
rain is still falling. He shivers, and buttons his 
coat. 

It is a twenty-mile ride to Uttoxeter. In five 
minutes the stage will pass the door. 
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«“ Samuel, will you not go down to the market for 
me this time?” 

The old man is putting on his great coat. 

He is reaching for his hat. 

The basket is on his arm. 

He casts a beseeching glance at his son, hoping 
that he will relent at the last moment. 

“Here comes the coach, Sdmuel;” and the old 
man is choked by another fit of coughing. 

Whether Samuel hears or not, I do not know. He 
is still reading, and he makes no sign nor motion. 

The stage comes rattling down the street. 

The old man with his basket of books staggers out 
of the door. The stage halts for a moment while 
he climbs inside. Then the driver swings his whip, 
and all are away. 

Samuel, in the shop, still bends over his book. 

Out of doors the rain is falling. 


SCENE SECOND 

Just fifty years have passed, and again it is market 
day at Uttoxeter. 

The rain is falling in the streets. The people who 
have wares to sell huddle under the eaves and in the 
stalls and booths that have roofs above them. 


A chaise from Lichfield pulls up at the entrance to 
the market square, 
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An old man alights. One would guess him to be 
seventy years of age. He is large, and not well 
shaped. His face is seamed and scarred, and he 
makes strange grimaces as he clambers out of the 
chaise. He wheezes and puffs as though afflicted 
with asthma. He walks with the aid of a heavy 
stick. 

With slow but ponderous strides he enters the 
market place and looks around. He seems not to 
know that the rain is fallmg. 

He looks at the little stalls ranged along the walls 
of the market place. Some have roofs over them 
and are the centers of noisy trade. Others have 
fallen into disuse and are empty. 

The stranger halts before one of the latter. “Yes, 
this is it,’ he says. He has a strange habit of talk- 
ing aloud to himself. “I remember it well. It was 
‘here that my father, on certain market days, sold 
books to the clergy of the county. The good men 
came from every parish to see his wares and to hear 
him describe their contents.” 

He turns abruptly around. “Yes, this is the 
place,” he repeats. 

He stands quite still and upright, directly in front 
of the little old stall. He takes off his hat and holds 
it beneath his arm. He bows his head and clasps 
his hands. His great walking stick escapes his grasp 
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and falls into the gutter. He does not seem to know 
that the rain is falling. 

The clock in the tower above the market strikes 
eleven. The passers-by stop and gaze at the stranger. 


The market people peer at him from their booths and 


stalls. Some laugh as the rain runs in streams down 
his scarred old cheeks. Rain, is it? Or can it be 
tears? 

Boys hoot at him. Some of the ruder ones even 
hint at throwing mud; but a sense of shame with- 
holds them from the act. 

“He is a poor lunatic. Let him alone,” say the 
more compassionate. 
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The rain falls upon his bare head and his broad 
shoulders. He is drenched and chilled. But he 
stands motionless and silent, looking neither to the 
right nor to the left. 

“Who is that old fool?” asks a thoughtless 
young man, who chances to be passing. 

“Do you ask who he is?” answers a gentleman 
from London. “Why, he is Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
the most famous man in England. It was he who 
wrote ‘ Rasselas,’ and the ‘Lives of the Poets,’ and 
‘Irene, and many another work that all men are 
praising. It was he who made the great ‘ English 
Dictionary,’ the most wonderful book of our times. In 
London, the noblest lords and ladies take pleasure in 
doing him honor. He is the literary lion of England.” 

“ Then why does he come to Uttoxeter and stand 
thus in the pouring rain?” 

“T cannot tell you; but doubtless he has reasons 
for doing so ;” and the gentleman passes on. 

At length there is a lull in the storm. The birds 
are chirping among the housetops. The people 
wonder if the rain is over, and venture out into the 
slippery street. 

The clock strikes twelve. The renowned stranger 
has stood a whole hour motionless in the market place. 
The sound of the bell appears to arouse him. He 
looks up at the rain which is still falling. 
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Slowly now he returns his hat to his head. He 
finds his walking stick where it had fallen. He 
lifts his eyes reverently for a moment, and then, 
with a lordly, lumbering motion, walks down the 
street to meet the chaise which is ready to return 
to Lichfield. 

We follow him, through the pattering rain, to his 
native town, and to the same street where we first 
made his acquaintance. 

“Why, Dr. Johnson!” exclaims the lady with 
whom he is visiting; “we have missed you all day. 
And you are so wet and chilled! Where have you 
been ?” 

“Madam,” says the great man, “fifty years ago, 
this very day, I tacitly refused to oblige or obey my 
father. The thought of the pain which I must have 
caused him has haunted me ever since. To endeavor 
in some measure to do away the sin of that hour, 
I this morning went in a chaise to Uttoxeter, and 
did do penance publicly before the stall which my 
father had formerly used.” 

The great man bows his head upon his hands and 
sobs. 

Out of doors the rain is falling. 


—James BaLpwin. 
From ‘‘ Thirty More Famous Stories.” 
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MY CHILDHOOD ON THE ISLAND 


I WELL remember my first sight of White Island 
where we took up our abode when I was five years 
old. How delightful was that long first sail to the 
Isle of Shoals! How pleasant the sound of the rip- 
ples against the boat side as we sat perched among 
the household goods with which the little craft was 
laden ! 

It was at sunset that we were put ashore on that 

lonely rock where the lighthouse looked down on 
us like some tall black-capped giant. The stars were 
beginning to twinkle, and the salt air blew cold from 
the sea. 
" Some one began to light the lamps in the high 
lighthouse tower. Rich red and golden they swung 
around in mid air; everything was strange and fas- 
cinating and new. 

We entered the quaint little old stone cottage 
that was for six years our home. How curious it 
seemed, with its low, whitewashed ceiling, and deep 
window seats showing the great thickness of the 
walls made to withstand the breakers. 

A blissful home the little house became to the chil- 
dren who entered it that quiet evening and slept for 
the first time lulled by the murmur of the encircling 
sea. I donot think a happier triad ever existed than 
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we were, living in that profound isolation. It takes 
little to make a healthy child happy, and we never 
wearied of our few resources. 

In the long, covered walk that bridged the gorge 
between the lighthouse and the house, we played on 
stormy days. Every evening it was a fresh excite- 
ment to watch the lighting of the lamps, and to see 
the colored rays shine out over the sea. In the great 
lantern there were fifteen lamps, ten of them golden 
and five red. 

As I grew older I was allowed to help in caring 
for the lights in the tower, and sometimes to kindle 
them myself. It was a pleasure to think how far 
the lighthouse sent its rays and how many hearts it 
gladdened with its warning light of safety. 

Once or twice every year came the old black, lum- 
bering, oil boat that brought supplies for the light- 
house, and the inspector who gravely examined 
everything to see if all was in order. 

He left clear red-and-white glass chimneys for the 
lamps, soft skins for polishing the great silver-lined 
reflectors, large bundles of wicks and various pairs 
of scissors for trimming them. All these together 
with heavy casks of whale oil were stored away in the 
round dimly lighted rooms of the lighthouse tower. 

The winters seemed as long as a whole year to our 
little minds, but they were pleasant, nevertheless. 
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Into the deep window seats we climbed, made holes 
in the thick frost on the windowpane, and peeped 
out at the bright, fierce, windy weather. 

We watched the vessels scudding over the dark 
blue sea, all feather white where the short waves 
broke hissing in the cold, and the sea fowl soaring 
aloft or tossing on the water. Sometimes the round 
head of a seal moved about among the rocks, but 
the seals were even more shy than the birds. 

We hardly saw a human face beside our own all 
winter. But by the fireside with plants and singing 
birds and books and playthings the cold and stormy 
season wore itself at last away. pee 

We waited for the spring with eager longing; the 
advent of the growing grass, the birds and flowers 
and insect life, the soft skies and softer winds, — 
these things brought us unspeakable bliss. 

In the spring came life to our lonely dwelling. 
Our neighbors on the mainland paddled across bring- 
ing us letters, newspapers, magazines, and told us the 
news of months. With the first warm days we built 
our little mountains of wet gravel on the beach, and 
danced after the sandpipers to the edge of the foam- 
ing waves. We fashioned rude boats of bits of drift- 
wood and set them adrift on the great deep. 

We launched fleets of purple mussel shells on the 
still pools in the rocks, left by the tide, — pools that 
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were like bits of fallen rainbow with tints of delicate 
seaweed, crimson, and green and ruddy brown, and 
violet. Rosy and lilac starfish clung to the sides 
of the rocks, little forests of moss grew up in still- 
ness, gold-colored shells crept about, and now and 
then flashed the silvery fins of slender minnows. 

With crab and limpet, with grasshopper and cricket, 
we made friends and neighbors, and we were never 
tired of watching the land spiders that possessed the 
place. Their webs covered every windowpane to the 
lighthouse top, and they rebuilt them as fast as they 
were swept down. 

I remember in the spring kneeling down on the 
ground to seek the first blades of grass that pricked 
through the soil and bringing them into the house to 
study and wonder over. Whence came their color? 
How did they draw their sweet refreshing tint from 
the brown earth or the limpid air, or the white light ? 

Few flowers bloomed for me upon the lonesome 
rock, but I made the most of all I had. Ah, how 
beautiful they were! Tiny stars of crimson sorrel 
threaded on their long brown stems. The blackberry 
blossoms in bridal white, the blue-eyed grass, and the 
crow-foot flowers like drops of yellow gold spilt about 
among the short grass and over the moss. Dande- 
lions, buttercups, and clover were not denied to us, 
though we had no daisies nor violets nor wild roses. 
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Many a summer morning have I crept out of the 
still house before any one was awake, and climbed to 
the top of a high cliff to watch the sunrise. Pale 
grew the lighthouse flame before the broadening day 
as I watched the shadows draw away and morning 
break. Facing the east and south, with all the 
Atlantic before me, what happiness was mine ! 

Infinite variety of beauty always awaited me. 
Coming back in the sunshine, the morning glories 
would lift up their faces, all awake, to my adoring 
gaze. It seemed as if they had gathered the peace of 
the golden morning in their still depths, ever as my 
heart had gathered it. 

Even then I longed to speak those things that 
made life so sweet, to speak the wind, the cloud, the 
bird’s flight, the sea’s murmur. - A vain longing, but 


ever the wish grew. 
— CELIA THAXTER. 


From“ Child Life on the Isle of Shoals.” 


THE SANDPIPER’S NEST 


Onz lovely afternoon in May, when I was wander- 
ing up and down looking for flowers, I heard a ery of 
distress. In a moment a little sandpiper crept from 
under a bush, dragging itself along as if every bone in 
its body had been broken. 

Its wings drooped and its legs hung as if almost 
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lifeless. It uttered cries of pain and kept just out 
of the reach of my hand, fluttering along as if 
wounded, 

Suddenly I remembered that this was only the 
sandpiper’s way of concealing from mea nest. Her 
object was to make me follow her by pretending she 
could not fly, and so lead me away from her treasure. 

Then I carefully looked around for the nest and 
found it quite close to my feet. Mrs. Sandpiper had 
only drawn together a few leaves, brown and glossy, 
a little green moss, and a twig or two, and that was 
a pretty enough house for her. 

Four eggs about as large as those of a robin were 
within. No wonder I did not see them, for they were 
pale green like the moss, with brown spots the color 
of the leaves and twigs. 

I could not admire them enough, but in order to 
remove all fear from my little friend, the sandpiper, 
I came very soon away, wondering that so very small 
a head could contain so much cunning. 


— CELIA THAXTER. 


THE SANDPIPER 


Across the lonely beach we flit, 
One little sandpiper and I; 
And fast I gather, bit by bit, 
The scattered driftwood bleached and dry. 
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The wild waves reach their hands for it, 
The wild wind raves, the tide runs high, 
As up and down the beach we flit, — 
One little sandpiper and I. 


Above our heads the sullen clouds 
Scud black and swift across the sky ; 
Like silent ghosts in misty shrouds 
Stand out the white lighthouses high. 


Almost as far as eye can reach 
I see the close-reefed vessels fly, 
As fast we flit along the beach, — 
One little sandpiper and I. 


I watch him as he skims along 
Uttering his sweet and mournful cry ; 
He starts not at my fitful song, | 
Nor flash of fluttering drapery. 


He has no thought of any wrong ; 
He scans me with a fearless eye ; 

Stanch friends are we, well tried and strong, 
The little sandpiper and I. 


Comrade, where wilt thou be to-night 
When the loosed storm breaks furiously? 
My driftwood fire will burn so bright ! 
To what warm shelter canst thou fly ? 
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I do not fear for thee, though wroth 
The tempest rushes through the sky ; 

For are we not God’s children both, 
Thou, little sandpiper, and I? 


—CELIA THAXTER. 


CHRISTMAS IN OTHER LANDS 


Ir is more than nineteen hundred years since 
there lay in the manger, at Bethlehem, the Child 
whose birthday is the day of days to the children of 
Christendom. Every year the message flies around 
the world, “Peace on earth, good will to men.” 

Christmas is a joyous season to children every- 
where. Not only in our own land, but in lands 
beyond the sea, little voices swell the chorus until 
the great round earth seems to be filled with joy 
and gladness. 

The day before Christmas in Norway is a busy 
one. Out of doors the men are preparing the Yule 
wood which must be perfectly dry, cut into even 
smooth sticks, and placed under the bench that 
extends the whole length of the living room. After 
this has been done, the men go up on the mountain 
side and cut down a load of fir trees. The branches, 
except a tuft of them at the top, are stripped off. 
These trees are then set up all around the low 
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house. A pretty sight they make, especially if the 
snow falls upon them in the night. 

In the house the women are flying about — scour- 
ing, and decorating floor, furniture, and walls. They 
suspend from the ceilmg a crown of straw, from 
which dangle shreds of bright-colored cloth of green, 
red, and blue. The gable end of the room is hung 
with cloth on which Scriptural scenes are pictured. 
The floor is covered with wisps of rye straw, in memory 
of the stable in which Christ was born. Polished 
copper and pewter vessels are neatly arranged on the 
shelves, and the best clothes hung in regular order 
on a long pole where the Yule fire may shine upon 
them. Great oblong loaves of Yule bread are brown- 
ing in the oven with the round cakes of rye bread. 

And the children! What are they doing? Oh, 
they are everywhere, their eyes glistening with ex- 
citement, hands and feet not still a moment. They 
must bring in the straw, help polish the cups, gather 
up the branches cut off from the trees —help here 
and help there. 

Then they have some special work of their own 
to do. Every gable and post must bear its Christ- 
mas sheaf to-morrow for the birds that are already 
chattering about the feast to come. They will be 
here in large flocks in the morning, and will waken 
these little boys and girls with their Christmas carol. 
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The children have gleaned the grain from the 
harvest fields long before. How they enjoy climb- 
ing about to fasten the sheaves to gable and post! 
How they laugh to see the eager birds nod from their 
perches! 

Now it is growing dark, and the children must 
go with the women to the cow house. They give 


the cattle their best forage, and say to each one, 
as they put a new collar on her neck, “This is 
Christmas Eve, little one.” 

Then they proceed to the stable where they give 
the horses their choicest hay. The fowls are re 
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membered with bits of food, and the watch dog 
is set free on this one night of the year. For these 
good folks say, “All creatures should have cause 
to rejoice on Christmas Eve.” 

Soon the fires are lighted, the Bible is read, and 
the merriment begins. The children keep running to 
the door as if they expected some one, and clap their 
hands with delight when they hear a bell ring just 
outside. They spring to throw open the door and 
welcome an old man and an old woman, a queer- 
looking couple. ; 

These old people are grotesquely dressed, but they 
are most beautiful to the children, whose great round 
eyes sparkle with delight. The woman carries a 
large basket of sealed packages. She hands out 
each package to the one whose name it bears, and 
when her basket is empty, disappears to return 
with a new supply. The name of the giver is not 
attached to the presents, and there is great fun 
guessing and questioning one another. The gifts 
themselves are usually very simple. 

Music, dancing, and games follow, and supper at 
ten o'clock. Before supper grace is said and the 
meal closes with a psalm. All the family must sleep 
under the same roof, and the children on rye straw. 
The candles and fire must burn until morning, and 
the remains be kept until the next Christmas. 
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In Germany Christmas is a home festival, a day 
sacred to the children. Oh, the Christmas in the 
heart, the Christmas of the home, the sweet simple 
Christmas we find in Germany, the land of the 
Christmas tree ! 

The day before Christmas the streets seem a forest 
of moving fir trees. One is carried to every house, 
and many to the graves in the churchyard. No 
family is without a Christmas tree, for here the 
rich provide for the poor. Baskets of sweetmeats 
and a tree will be sent to every humble home. 

Each family circle will be shut in from the world 
on Christmas Eve—but the love is not shut in. 
That has been spreading itself abroad for many a 
day, and all the sweeter is each Christmas because 
other and poorer homes have been remembered. So 
sacred is the family circle to-night that we hesitate 
even to look in upon it, but we cannot resist the 
radiant happy faces of the children that need the 
light of no Yule log to brighten them. 

For a few days there have been many quaking 
hearts, but to-night, Kristine, a beautiful maiden in 
white, has just come to grant forgiveness to all the 
boys and girls. 

She is about to open the door into the room where 
stands the wonderful tree! Could eyes of children 
open wider? There it stands, a blaze of glory! 
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Lighted with a hundred candles of all colors, glitter- 
ing with gold and silver balls and spangles, and 
laden with bright-colored toys and knickknacks 
without number. 

Under the tree is a miniature landscape made 
of moss and tiny trees, with mountains, valleys, 
meadows, and brooks, sheep and cattle browsing in 
the fields, a stable, the manger, Joseph and Mary 
sitting by it, shepherds in the distance, and a star. 

No wonder the little ones are breathless for a 
moment! Then how they clap their hands, laugh 
and hop about! Most beautiful sight of all, they 
throw their arms about mother, about father, about 
grandmother and grandfather, and about each other, 
and kisses fall like rain. 

— Axice WoopwortH CooLey. ta 


“WHILE SHEPHERDS WATCHED THEIR 
FLOCKS BY NIGHT” 


Lixe small curled feathers, white and soft, 
The little clouds went by, 

Across the moon, and past the stars, 
And down the western sky : 

In upland pastures, where the grass 
With frosted dew was white, 

Like snowy clouds, the young sheep lay, 
That first, best Christmas night. 
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The shepherds slept; and glimmering faint, 
With twist of thin, blue smoke, 

Only their fire’s crackling flames 
The tender silence broke — 

Save where a young lamb raised his head, 
Or, when the night wind blew, 

A nesting bird would softly stir, 
Where dusky olives grew. 


With fingers on her solemn lip, . 
Night hushed the shadowy earth, 

And only stars and angels saw 
The little Savior’s birth ; 

Then came such flash of silver light 
Across the bending skies, 

That wondering shepherds woke, and hid 
Their frightened, dazzled eyes! 


And all their gentle sleepy flock 
Looked up, then slept again, 

Nor knew the light that dimmed the stars 
Brought endless Peace to men — 

Nor even heard the gracious words 
That down the ages ring — 

“The Christ is born! the Lord has come, 
Good will on earth to bring!” 


— MARGARET DELAND. 
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TRACKS IN THE SNOW 


Wr have had a touch of the north pole this winter. 
Old Boreas has been far south, and with him have 
come snow and cold weather. It has been a glorious 
winter for the boys and girls with their skates and 
sleds. It would seem, however, that these icy storms 
would be too severe for the little birds and the other 
shy people of the fields. But if any of you have been 
out into the fields or the woods this winter, you have 
no doubt seen that they are still alive. 

When the ground is white with snow, an animal 
cannot move out of its hiding place for a walk with- 
out letting every one who comes that way know it. 
And wherever a bird has stopped upon the ground 
even for a moment, it has left usa record that we can 
read if we only know its alphabet. 

Long ago the Egyptians used to make very curious 
marks when they wished to write a story, but the 
letters that birds use are more curious and interesting 
than theirs. These letters are made by the little feet 
that patter in the snow, leaving tracks, each one of 
which will spell its own story. I always like to go 
out after a light, moist snow has fallen and try to 
read the meaning of these tracks. When we see a 
dog sniffing along with his nose to the ground, we 
know that he is reading records that are hidden from 
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us. I envy the dog his wonderful sense that gives 
him power to read stories from the ground when to 
me it seems perfectly bare. But when the snow 
comes, I can read the track records as well as he, — 
perhaps better. On a short walk I found all the 
things I am now telling you about. 

The first record which caught my eye was what 
seemed a double row of little tracks. On closer ex- 
amination I could see that each track had been made 
by two feet, and that between the rows of prints 
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there was an imperfect trail where the animal had 
dragged his tail. A mouse had made this record, and 
I was able to trace the trail back to the building from 
which I had just come. So I saw that one of my 
near neighbors had also been out for a walk. 

Out in the open field, where rye had been grown 
last season, I found many tracks that told me that 
the birds had been there hunting for food. In the 
‘deeper snow the tracks were very indistinct. The 
little birds could hardly hop high enough to lift their 
feet above the surface, and the dry snow had tumbled 
into the prints made by their feet, leaving imperfect 
trails behind. Some places were marked over with 
double lines like the rails of a tiny railroad, crossing 
and recrossing in every direction. One could hardly 
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tell where the feet had been planted in the snow, but 
little irregular enlargements, like pairs of beads, on 
the trail showed that the little birds had hopped, 
keeping the two feet together. 

This track then was made by \ 
one of the hopping birds, but I 
could not tell surely which one. 


Ye 
\a* 
It may have been a tree-sparrow cE NR 
or a house-sparrow. ee ee 

With these little railroads I found also tracks 
made by some larger bird. In a place where the 
snow was not deep each footprint was very distinct. 
These tracks were not in pairs, but arranged alter- 
nately in two rows, showing that they were made by 
a walking bird. I was not at first sure how to tell 
which of our walking birds had made them. I 
thought it might have been a crow or a dove or a 
meadow lark or a shore lark, for each of these birds 
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walks. But the size of the track gave mea clew. Hach 
track was about three fourths of an inch wide and an 
inch and a half long. Then I knew it must have 
been made by the shore lark. The long claw of the 

hind toe also indicated the same thing. 

One can soon learn to tell the tracks of our walking 
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birds by noticing the size of the track and by com- 
paring the width of the foot with its length, also by 
noticing the length of the hind toe. The meadow 
lark makes a track about two and a half inches long 
with a long print of the hind toe. The crow has a 
much larger track, and the prints of the separate toes 
are all about alike in length. 

When one finds the tracks of a mouse, by follow- 
ing them up, he can see the place from which the 
little fellow started, or the place in which he is hid- 
ing. But a bird track suddenly stops, and a few 
broken lines on either side show where the wings 
have hit the snow when the bird flew up. 

In the woods I found a great many tracks, the 
most common being those of the rabbit. One might 
imagine that a three-legged animal had been running 
along if he judged by the first appearance of the 
tracks. There are two large oval prints and just be- 
hind these a smaller irregular print. The two large 
tracks are made by the hind feet and the smaller 
single one by the fore feet together. In running the 
rabbit throws the hind feet beyond the fore feet, so 
that the prints of the feet are reversed. 

One can also tell about how fast the rabbit was 
running. When the prints of all four feet are close 
together and the groups or tracks not very far apart, 
the rabbit was in no particular hurry. But when the 
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dogs get after him and he has to run for his life, 
the tracks show the long leaps of the frightened 
animal. 

The snow about a dead stump told an interesting 
story, too. All about it were scattered tracks that 
looked as if they had been made by a very small 
rabbit. These told me that a deer mouse had his 
home in the stump. 

Down by the pond I saw the tracks of a muskrat ; 
a fox had also cautiously picked his way through the 
field, keeping a safe distance from the barn where 
the dogs sleep. These are only a few of the tracks 
that I saw on this walk. When the next snow comes, — 
get on your boots and tramp through the fields and 
see what you can find of this sort. 

— Joun BARLOW. 


From “ The Nature Guard.” fe 


THE FLIGHT OF THE BIRDS 


WuitHer away, Robin, - 
Whither away? 

Is it through envy of the maple leaf, 

Whose blushes mock the crimson of thy breast, 
Thou wilt not stay ? 

The summer days were long, yet all too brief 

The happy season thou hast been our guest: 
Whither away ? 
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Whither away, Bluebird, 
Whither away ? 
The blast is chill, yet in the upper sky 
Thou still canst find the color of thy wing, 
The hue of May. 
Warbler, why speed thy southern flight? ah, why, 
Thou too, whose song first told us of the spring? 
Whither away ? 


Whither away, Swallow, 
Whither away ? 

Canst thou no longer tarry in the north, 

Here, where our roof so well hath screened thy nest ? 
Not one short day ? 

Wilt thou —as if thou human wert — go forth 

And wander far from them who love thee best ? 
Whither away ? 


— EpMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 
THE FROST 


THE frost looked forth one still, clear night 
And whispered, “ Now I shall be out of sight, 
So through the valley and over the height 
In silence [’]l take my way ; 
I will not go on like that blustering train, 
The wind and the snow, the hail and the rain, 
Who make so much bustle and noise in vain, 
But Ill be as busy as they.” 
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Then he flew to the mountain and powdered its crest, 

He lit on the trees and their boughs he dressed 

In diamond beads, and over the breast 
Of the quivering lake he spread 

A coat of mail that need not fear 

The downward point of many a spear 

That he hung on its margin far and near 
Where a rock could rear its head. 


He went to the windows of those who slept, 
And over each pane like a fairy crept. 
Wherever he breathed, wherever he stepped, 
By the light of the moon were seen 
Most beautiful things ; there were flowers and trees, 
There were bevies of birds and swarms of bees, 
There were cities, with temples, and towers, and these 
All pictured in silver sheen. 


But he did one thing that was hardly fair : 
He peeped in the cupboard, and finding there 
That all had forgotten for him to prepare ; 
“ Now, just to set them a-thinking — 
[ll bite this basket of fruit,” said he, 
“This costly pitcher Pll break in three, 
And the glass of water they've left for me 
Shall ’tchick to tell them I’m drinking.” 


— Hannan F. Goud. 
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WINTER BIRDS 


I watcu them from my window, 
While winds so keenly blow; 
How merrily they twitter, 
And revel in the snow ; 
In brown and ruffled feathers 
They dot the white around 
And not one moping comrade 
Among the lot I’ve found. 


_ Ah, may I be as cheerful 
As yonder winter birds, 
Through ills and petty crosses, 
With no repining words ; 
So, teaching me this lesson, 
Away, away they go, 
And leave their tiny footprints 
In stars upon the snow. 
— GEORGE CoopER. 


SANDY, THE GOOD SAMARITAN 


Last summer I made the acquaintance of a most 
estimable dog. He is a Scotch collie and his name 
is Sandy. He is a highly respected citizen, and if 
he could talk, would occupy an eminent position in 
the community in which he lives. Everybody has 
the greatest confidence in him. 
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Sandy spends a good deal of his time at a little 
cabin in the woods, and acts as superintendent over 
the place, looking after the cattle, the horses, and the 
chickens, and driving intruders away. His sense of 
hearing is so acute, and his instinct is so keen, that 
he can hear his master and mistress driving toward 
the farm before they come within a mile of it. 
Sandy may be snoozing on the veranda, or on the 
grass under one of the trees: suddenly he raises his 
head, looks around in an inquiring sort of way, his 
ears stiffen up, his eyes gleam, and then with a 
joyful bark he plunges into the forest that surrounds 
the place. Somehow he knows that the carriage is 
coming, and he dashes down the road as fast as he 
can run until he meets it with a joyful welcome. 

Last summer Sandy’s particular duty was to look 
after the little chicks that were hatched from time to 
time, and that seemed strangely incapable of caring 
for themselves. Notwithstanding the anxiety and 
warnings of their mothers, these little strangers 
would persist in running into the high grass. This 
was almost sure destruction, because very few of 
them could find their way out of it again. 

Sandy took the matter into his charge and with 
patience, gentleness, and remarkable skill organized 
a life-saving service that proved very successful. No 
matter how he was engaged, he never failed to make 
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a thorough examination of the high grass several 
times a day, and he seldom came out of it without 
bringing in his mouth a little chicken, which he 
would drop gently before its mother, and then go 
back into the wilderness for another. 

Sometimes he would bring out five or six stragglers 
in succession. Scarcely a day passed that his life- 
saving service did not rescue a large portion of the 
broods that otherwise would have perished. He 
never wounded or bruised the little wanderers, but 
carried them in his mouth as tenderly as a mother 
would take a baby in her arms. And it seemed to 
me that the little chicks understood that Sandy was 
sure to rescue them, and were all the more reckless 
on that account. \ 

There was always a colony of dogs and cats about 
the camp, and when supper time came, they acted as 
if they were half starved. But Sandy always waited 
patiently until the rest were satisfied, and then in a 
most dignified manner he took what was left. 

One day Sandy brought home with him a disrepu- 
table-looking cur which belonged somewhere down in 
the slums of the city, and was called Major. He 
was a mangy skeleton covered with wounds, and in 
a most pitiable state of misery. Sandy coaxed him 
up to the house, gave him his bed and food, and 
licked his sores. 
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Under this Good Samaritan treatment Major rap- 
idly recovered health and strength, but nothing could 
make him look respectable. He was such a dog as 
would always be ugly and untidy. He did not pos- 
sess a single point of beauty, nor, so far aS any one 
could see, a spark of intelligence. But he afterward 
proved the truth of the old proverb that appearances 
are often deceitful. 

Sandy’s master and mistress did not like Major. 
They tried all sorts of ways to drive him off, but 
Sandy stood by him and took care of him, and saw 
that he had a good bed and plenty of food. 

When it came time for the family to go out to the 
cabin in the woods to spend the summer, it was 
decided to separate Sandy and Major. The one was 
taken and the other was leit, but no sooner did 
Sandy realize this fact than he showed his disap- 
proval. He supposed that his friend was in a box in 
the wagon, but when it was unloaded, and Major did 
not appear, Sandy looked disappointed, and soon after 
disappeared, nor was he seen again until breakfast 
time the next morning when Major was at his heels. 

Sandy had trotted patiently back into town, hunted 
up his friend, and had brought him out to the cabin. 
He made three trips of nine miles each that day, and 
that was a good deal for one dog to do for another. 


— Wii4aM E. Curtis. 
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MY LITTLE FARM 


Wuen a little farm I keep, 

I shall tend my kine and sheep. 
And my pretty lambs shall fold 
In deep pastures starred with gold. 


_ On green carpets they shall tread ; 
Gold and purple be their bed, 
Honeyed clover make their food 
In a watered solitude. 


And my garden places shall 
Grow me fruits on tree and wall, 
Give me blossoms in the spring 
And an autumn gathering. 


An old dial and a cote 

Where the pigeons fly and float, 
And a well so green and dim 
Where the little fishes swim. 


Hives of honey I shall own, 
Bees with drowsy monotone 
Toil all days to bring me home 
Heather honey at the gloam. 


*Twixt the mountains and the sea 
There my little farm will be, — 
I shall tend my sheep and kine, 
And a thankful heart be mine. 
— KaTueRINE Tynan, 
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BLACK BEAUTY 


Tue first place I can well remember was a large, 
pleasant meadow with a pond of clear water in it. 
Some shady trees leaned over it, and rushes and 
water lilies grew at the deep end. Over the hedge 
at one side we looked into a plowed field, and on 
the other we looked over a gate at our master’s 
house, which stood by the roadside. At the top 
of the meadow was a grove of fir trees, and at 
the bottom a running brook overhung by a steep 
bank. | 

In the daytime I ran by my mother’s side, and 
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at night I lay down close by her. When it was 
hot, we used to stand by the pond in the shade of 
the trees, and when it was cold, we had a nice warm 
shed near the grove. 

As soon as I was old enough to eat grass my 
mother used to go out to work in the daytime, and 
come back in the evening. 

There were six young colts in the meadow besides 
me; they were older than I was; some were nearly 
as large as grown-up horses. I used to run about 
with them, and have great fun; we used to gallop 
all together round and round the field as hard as 
we could go. Sometimes we had rather rough play, 
for they would frequently bite and kick as well as 
gallop. 

One day when there was a good deal of kicking, 
my mother whinnied to me to come to her, and then 
she said : — 

“J wish you to pay attention to what I am going 
to say to you. The colts who live here are very 
good colts, but they are cart-horse colts, and of 
course they have not learned manners. You have 
been well bred and well born; your father has a 
great name in these parts, and your grandfather 
won a cup two years at the Newmarket races; your 
grandmother had the sweetest temper of any horse 
I ever knew, and I think you have never seen me 
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bite or kick. I hope you will grow up gentle and 
good, and never learn bad ways; do your work with 
a good will, lift your feet up well when you trot, and 
never bite or kick, even in play.” 

I have never forgotten my mother’s advice. I 
knew she was a wise old horse, and our master 
thought a great deal of her. 

Our master was a good, kind man. He gave us 
good food, good lodging, and kind words. He spoke 
as gently to us as he did to his little children. We 
were all fond of him, and my mother loved him very 
much. When she saw him at the gate, she would 
neigh with joy and trot up to him. He would pat 
and stroke her and say, “ Well, old Pet, how is your 
little Darkie?” I was a dull black, so they called 
me Darkie. Then he would give me a piece of bread, 
which was very good, and sometimes he brought a 
carrot for my mother. All the horses would come to 
him, but I think we were his favorites. . 

There was a plowboy Dick, who sometimes came 
‘nto our field to pluck blackberries from the hedge. 
When he had eaten all he wanted, he would have 
what he called fun with the colts, throwing stones 
and sticks at them to make them gallop. We did 
not much mind him, for we could gallop off; but 
sometimes a stone would hit and hurt us. 

One day he was at this game and did not know 
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that the master was in the next field; but he was 
there, watching what was going on. Over the hedge 
he jumped, and catching Dick by the arm he gave 
him such a box on the ear as made him roar with 
pain and surprise. As soon as we saw the master, 
we trotted up nearer to see what went on. 


“Bad boy!” he said, “bad boy! to chase the 


colts. This is not the first time, nor the second, but 
it shall be the last. There—take your money and 
go home; I shall not want you on my farm again.” 
So we never saw Dick any more. Old Daniel, the 
man who looked after the horses, was just as gentle 
as our master, so we were well off. 

I was now beginning to grow handsome; my coat 
had become fine and soft, and was a bright black. 
T had one white foot, and a pretty white star on my 
forehead. I was thought very handsome. My mas- 
ter would not sell me until I was four years old; he 
said lads ought not to work like men, and colts 
ought not to work like horses till they were quite 
grown up. 

When I was four years old, Squire Gordon came to 
look at me. He examined my eyes, my mouth, and 
my legs, and then I had to walk and trot and gallop 
before him. He seemed to like me, and said, “ When 
he has been well broken in, he will do very well.” 
My master said he would break me in himself as he 
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would not like me to be frightened or hurt ; and ne 
lost no time about it, for the next day he began. 

Every one may not know what breaking in is; 
therefore, I will describe it. It means to teach a 
horse to wear a saddle and bridle, and to carry on his 
back a man, woman, or child; to go just the way 
they wish, and to go quietly. Besides this, he has to 
learn to wear a collar, a crupper, and a breeching, 
and to stand still whilst they are put on, then to 
have a cart or a carriage fixed behind, so that he can- 
not walk or trot without dragging it after him; and 
he must go fast or slow, Just as his driver wishes. 
He must never start at what he sees, nor speak to 
other horses, nor bite, nor kick, nor have any will of 
his own; but always do his master’s will even though 
he may be very tired or hungry. But the worst of 
all is when his harness is once on, he may neither 
jump for joy, nor lie down for weariness. So you 
see this breaking in is a great thing. 

I had of course long been used to a halter and a 
headstall, and to being led about in the fields and 
lanes, but now I was to have a bit and bridle. My 
master gave me some oats as usual, and after a good 
deal of coaxing he got the bit into my mouth and the 
bridle fixed. One who has never had a bit in his 
mouth cannot think how bad it feels; a great piece 
of cold, hard steel as thick as a man’s finger to be 
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pushed into the mouth between the teeth and over 
the tongue, with the ends coming out of the corner 
of the mouth and held fast there by straps over the 
head, under the throat, round the nose, and under the 
chin. In no way in the world can you get rid of it. 
It is very bad! yes, very bad! At least, I thought 
so, but I knew my mother always wore one when she 
went out, and all horses did when they were grown 
up; and so, what with the nice oats and what with 
my master’s pats, kind words, and gentle ways, I got 
to wear my bit and bridle. 

Next came the saddle, but that was not half so bad. 
My master put it on my back very gently, whilst old 
Daniel held my head; he then made the girths fast 
under my body, patting and talking to me all the 
time; then I had a few oats, then a little leading 
about, and this he did every day until I began to 
look for the oats and the saddle. At length one 
morning my master got on my back and rode me 
about the meadow on the soft grass. It certainly 
did feel queer; but I must say I felt rather proud to 
carry my master, and as he continued to ride me a 
little every day, I soon became accustomed to it. 

The next unpleasant business was putting on the 
iron shoes; that, too, was very hard at first. My 
master went with me to the smith’s forge to see that 
I was not hurt or frightened. The blacksmith took 
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my feet in his hand one after the other and cut away 
some of the hoof. It did not pain me, so I stood still 
on three legs until he had done them all. Then he 
took a piece of iron the shape of my foot and clapped 
it on, and drove some nails through the shoe quite 
into my hoof so that the shoe was firmly on. My 
feet felt very stiff and heavy, but in time I got used 

to the shoes. as 

And now, having got so far, my master went on 
to break me to harness, and there were more new 
things to wear. In time, however, I got used to 
everything and could do my work as well as my 
mother. 

I must not forget to mention one part of my train- 
ing, which I have always considered a great advan- 
tage. My master sent me for a fortnight to a 
neighboring farmer’s, where there was a meadow 
which was skirted on one side by the railway. 
Here were some sheep and cows, and I was turned 
in amongst them. 

I shall never forget the first train that ran by. 
I was feeding quietly beside the pales which sepa- 
rated the meadow from the railway, when I heard 
a strange sound at a distance, and before I knew 
whence it came, — with a rush and a clatter and a 
puffing out of smoke, —a long black train of some- 
thing flew by and was gone, almost before I could 
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draw my breath. I turned and galloped to the 
farther side of the meadow as fast as I could go, 
and there I stood snorting with astonishment and 
fear. In the course of the day many other trains 
went by, some more slowly ; these drew up at the sta- 
tions close by, and sometimes made an awful shriek 
and groan before they stopped. I thought it very 
dreadful, but the cows went on eating very quietly, 
and hardly raised their heads as the black, frightful 
thing came puffing and grinding past. 

For the first few days I could not feed in peace; 
but as I found that this terrible creature never came 
into the field, or did me any harm, I began to disre- 
gard it, and very soon, I cared as little about the 
passing of the train as the cows and sheep did. 

Since then I have seen many horses much alarmed 
and restive at the sight or sound of a steam engine ; 
but thanks to my good master’s care, I am as fearless 
at a railway station as in my own stable. 

Now if any one wants to break in a young horse 
well, that is the way. 

My master often drove me in double harness with 
my mother, because she was steady and could teach 
me how to go better than a strange horse. She told 
me the better I behaved, the better I should be 
treated, and that it was wisest always to do my best 
to please my master. “ But,” said she, “there are a 
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great many kinds of men; there are good, thoughtful 
men like our master, that any horse may be proud 
to serve; and there are bad, cruel men who never 
ought to have horse or dog to call their own. Be- 
sides, there are a great many foolish men, vain, 
ignorant, and careless, who never trouble themselves 
to think ; these spoil more horses than all the others, 
just for want of sense. They don’t mean it, but they 
do it for all that. I hope you will fall into good 
hands; but a horse never knows who may buy him ; 
it is all a chance for us; but still I say, do your best 
wherever it is, and keep up your good name.” 


— ANNIE SEWELL. 
From “ Black Beauty.” 


DYING IN HARNESS 


Onty a fallen horse, stretched out there on the 
road, 

Stretched in the broken shafts and crushed by the 
heavy load ; | 

Only a fallen horse, and a circle of wondering eyes 

Watching the ’frighted teamster goading the beast to 
rise. 


Hold! for his toil is over —no more labor for him ; 
See the poor neck outstretched, and the patient eyes 
grow dim ; 
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See on the friendly stones now peacefully rests the 
head, — 

Thinking, if dumb beasts think, how good it is to be 
dead ; 

After the weary journey, how restful it is to lie 

With the broken shafts and the cruel load — waiting 


only to die. 

Watchers, he died in harness — died in the shafts and 
straps — 

Fell, and the burden killed him: one of the day’s 
mishaps — 


One of the passing wonders marking the city road — 
A toiler dying in harness, heedless of call or goad. 


Passers, crowding the pathway, staying your steps 
awhile, 

What is the symbol? Only death? why should we 
cease to smile 

At death for a beast of burden? On, through the 
busy street 

That is ever and ever echoing the tread of the hurry- 
ing feet. 


What was the sign? A symbol to touch the tireless 
will? 

Does He who taught in parables speak in parables 
still ? 
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The seed on the rock is wasted — on heedless hearts 
of men, 

That gather and sow and grasp and lose — labor and 
sleep — and then — 

Then for the prize! —A crowd in the street of ever 
echoing tread — 

The toiler, crushed by the heavy load, is there in his 


harness — dead. 
—Joun Boye O'REILLY. 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND 


ALIcE was beginning to get very tired of sitting 
by her sister on the bank, and of having nothing to 
do. Once or twice she had peeped into the book her 
sister was reading, but it had no pictures or conversa- 
tion in it, “and what is the use of a book,” thought 
Alice, “ without pictures or conversations ?” 

So she was considering, as well as she could, for 
the hot day made her feel very sleepy and stupid, 
whether the pleasure of making a daisy chain would 
be worth the trouble of getting up and picking the 
daisies, when suddenly a White Rabbit with pmk 
eyes ran close by her. 

There was nothing so very remarkable in that; 
nor did Alice think it so very much out of the way 
to hear the Rabbit say to itself, “Oh dear! Oh dear ! 
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I shall be too late!” When she thought it over 
afterward, it occurred to her that she ought to have 
wondered at this, but at the time it all seemed quite 
natural. But when the Rabbit actually took a watch 
out of his waistcoat pocket, and looked at it, and then 
hurried on, Alice started to her feet, for it flashed 
across her mind that she had never before seen a 
rabbit with either a waistcoat pocket or a watch to 
take out of it. Burning with curiosity, she ran 
across the field after it, and was just in time to see it 
pop down a large rabbit hole under the hedge. 

In another moment down went Alice after it, 
never once considering how in the world she was 
to get out again. 

The rabbit hole went straight on like a tunnel 
for some way, and then dipped suddenly down, so 
suddenly that Alice had not a moment to think 
about stopping herself before she found herself 
falling down what seemed to be a very deep well. 

Hither the well was very deep, or she fell very 
slowly, for she had plenty of time as she went down 
to look about her, and to wonder what was going 
to happen next. First, she tried to look down and 
see what she was coming to, but it was too dark to 
see anything. Then she looked at the sides of the 
well, and noticed that they were filled with cupboards 
and bookshelves; here and there she saw maps and 
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pictures hung upon pegs, She took down a jar from 
one of the shelves as she passed; it was labeled 
“Orange Marmalade,” but to her great disappoint- 
ment it was empty. She did not like to drop the 
jar, for fear of killing somebody underneath, so man- 
aged to put it into one of the cupboards as she fell 
past it. 

_ «Well!” thought Alice to herself, “after such a 
fall as this, I shall think nothing of tumbling down- 
stairs! How brave they'll all think me at home! 
Why, I wouldn't say anything about it, even if I fell 
off the top of the house.” 

Down, down, down. Would the fall never come to 
an end? “I wonder how many miles I’ve fallen by 
this time?” she said aloud. “I must be getting 
somewhere near the center of the earth. Let me 
gee: that would be four thousand miles down, I think 
—yes, that’s about the right distance — but then 
I wonder what latitude or longitude I’ve got to.” 
Alice had not the slightest idea what latitude was, 
or longitude either, but she thought they were nice 
long words to say. 

Presently she began again. “I wonder if I shall 
fall right through the earth! How funny it will 
seem to come out among the people that walk with 
their heads downward! But I shall have to ask 
them what the name of the country is, you know. 
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Please, Ma’am, is this New Zealand? Or Australia? 
And what an ignorant little girl she will think me 
for asking! No, it will never do to ask; perhaps I 
shall see it written up somewhere.” 

Suddenly, thump! thump! down she came upon a 
heap of sticks and dry leaves, and the fall was over. 

Alice was not a bit hurt, and she jumped up on to 
her feet in a moment. She looked up, but it was all 
dark overhead ; before her was another long passage, 
and the White Rabbit was still in sight, hurrying down 
it. There was not a moment to be lost; away went 
Alice like the wind, and was just in time to hear it 
say, as it turned a corner, “ Oh my ears and whiskers, 
how late it’s getting!” She was close behind it when 
she turned the corner, but the Rabbit was no longer 
to be seen. On ran Alice, hoping to overtake it, 
but she soon found herself in a thick wood. 
She was a little startled by seeing a Cheshire Cat 
sitting on a bough of a tree a few yards off. The 
Cat only grinned when it saw Alice. It looked 
good-natured, she thought; still it had very long 
claws and a great many teeth, so she felt that it 
ought to be treated with respect. 

“Cheshire Puss,” she began rather timidly, as she 
did not at all know whether it would like the name; 
however, it only grinned a little wider. “Come, it’s 
pleased so far,” thought Alice, and she went on. 
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“ Would you tell me, please, which way I ought to 
go from here?” 

“That depends a good deal on where you want to 
get to,” said the Cat. 

«“ [ don’t much care where —” said Alice. 

“Then it doesn’t matter which way you go,” said 
the Cat. 

« go long as I get somewhere,’ Alice added as an 
explanation. . 

“Qh, you are sure to do that,” said the Cat, oO 
you walk long enough.” 

Alice tried another question. “ What sort of 
people live about here?” 

“In that direction,” the Cat said, waving its right 
paw round, “ lives a Hatter; and in that direction,” 
waving the other paw, “ives a March Hare. Visit 
either you like: they are both mad.” 

“But I don’t want to go among mad people,” 
Alice remarked. 

“ Oh, you can’t help that,” said the Cat; “ we are 
all mad here. I’m mad. You’re mad.” 

“ How do you know I'm mad?” said Alice. 

“You must be,” said the Cat, “or you wouldn't 
have come here.” ye 

Alice did not think that proved it at all; however, 
she went on, “And how do you know that you are 
mad?” 
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“To begin with,” said the Cat, “a dog is not mad. 
You grant that?” 

“T suppose so,” said Alice. 

“ Well, then,” the Cat went on, “you see a dog 
growls when it is angry, and wags its tail when it is 
pleased. Now J growl when I am pleased, and wag 
my tail when Iam angry. Therefore I’m mad.” 

“T call it purring, not growling,” said Alice. 

“Call it what you like,” said the Cat, and van- 
ished. 

Alice was not much surprised at this, she was get- 
ting so well used to queer things happening. 

After a minute or two she walked on in the direc- 
tion in which the March Hare was said to live. “I 
have seen hatters before,” she said to herself, “the 
March Hare will be much the more interesting; and 
perhaps, as this is May, it won’t be raving mad — at 
least not so mad as it was in March.” As she said 
this, she looked up, and there was the Cat again, 
sitting on a branch of a tree. 

“JT wish you wouldn’t vanish and appear so sud- 
denly,” said Alice, “you make one quite giddy.” 

“ All right,” said the Cat ; and this time it vanished 


quite slowly, beginning with the end of its tail, and. 


ending with the grin, which remained some time 
after the rest of it had gone. 
“Well! I have often seen a cat without a grin,” 
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thought Alice, “ but a grin without a cat! It’s the 
most curious thing I ever saw im all my life.” 


* * * * * * * 


“Wake up, Alice dear!” said her sister. “ Why, 
what a long sleep you have had.” 

“Oh, I have had such a curious dream!” said 
Alice. And she told her sister, as well as she could 
remember them, her strange Adventures in Wonder- 
land. When she had finished, her sister kissed her, 
and said, “It was a curious dream, dear, certainly ; 
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but now run in to your tea; it’s getting late.” So 
Alice got up and ran off, thinking, as well she might, 
what a wonderful dream it had been. 

But her sister sat still just as she left her, leaning 
her head on her hand, and thinking of little Alice 
and all her wonderful Adventures, till she too began 
dreaming after a fashion, and this was her dream : — 

First, she dreamed about little Alice herself. Once 
again the little hands were clasped upon her knee, 
and the bright, eager eyes were looking up into 
hers; she could hear the very tones of her voice, and 
see that queer little toss of her head to keep back the 
wandering hair that would always get into her eyes. 

And as she listened, or seemed to listen, the whole 
place around her became alive with the strange 
creatures of her little sister's dream. 
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So she sat on with closed eyes, and half believed 
herself in Wonderland, though she knew she had but 
to open them again, and all would change to dull 
reality —the grass would be rustling in the wind, 
and the pool rippling to the waving of the reeds. 

Lastly, she pictured to herself how this same little 
sister of hers would, in the aftertime, be herself a 
grown woman ; and how she would keep, through all 
her riper years, the simple and loving heart of her 
childhood; and how she would gather about her 
other little children, and make their eyes bright and 
eager with many a strange tale, perhaps even with 
the dream of Wonderland of long ago; and how she 
would feel with all their simple sorrows, and find a 
pleasure in all their simple joys, remembering her 
own child life, and the happy summer days. 


—Lewis CARROLL. 
From ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland.” 


Heed how thou livest. Do no act by day 

Which from the night shall drive thy peace away. 
In months of sun so live that months of rain 
Shall still be happy. Evermore restrain 

Evil and cherish good; so shall there be 

Another and a happier life for thee. 


— WHITTIER. 
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THE YOUNG ARTIST 


In the year 1738 there came into the world in the 
town of Springfield, Pennsylvania, an infant from 
whom his parents and neighbors looked for wonderful 
things. 

A famous preacher of the Society of Friends had 
prophesied about little Ben, and foretold that he 
would be one of the most remarkable characters that 
had appeared on earth since the days of Wilham 
Penn. On this account the eyes of many people 
were fixed on the boy. Friend West and his wife 
were thought to be very fortunate in having such a 
son. 

Little Ben lived to the ripe age of six years with- 
out doing anything worthy to be told in history. 
But one summer afternoon, in his seventh year, his 
mother put a fan into his hand and bade him keep 
the flies away from the face of a little babe who lay 
fast asleep in the cradle. She then left the room. 

The boy waved the fan to and fro, and drove away 
the buzzing flies whenever they had the impertinence 
to come near the baby’s face. When they had all 
flown out of the window, or into distant parts of the 
room, he bent over the cradle, and delighted himself 
with gazing at the sleeping infant. a 

It was, indeed, a very pretty sight. The little 
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personage in the cradle slumbered peacefully, with its 
waxen hands under its chin, looking as full of bliss- 
ful quiet as if angels were singing lullabies in its ear. 
Indeed, it must have been dreaming about heaven ; 
for while Ben stooped over the cradle, the little baby 
smiled. 

“How beautiful she looks!” said Ben to himself. 
“ What a pity it is that such a pretty smile should 
not last forever! ” 

Now, Ben, at this period of his life, had never 
heard of that wonderful art by which a look, that ap- 
pears and vanishes in a moment, may be made to 
last for hundreds of years. But, since nobody had 
told him of such an art, he may be said to have 
invented it for himself. 

On a table near at hand there were pens and paper, 
and ink of two colors, black and red. The boy 
seized a pen and a sheet of paper, and, kneeling down 
beside the cradle, began to draw a likeness of the 
infant. While he was busied in this manner, he 
heard his mother’s step approaching, and hastily tried 
to conceal the paper. 

“ Benjamin, my son, what hast thou been doing?” 
inquired his mother, observing marks of confusion in 
-his face. | 

At first Ben was unwilling to tell; for he felt as 
if there might be something wrong in stealing the 
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baby’s face, and putting it upon a sheet of paper. 
However, as his mother insisted, he finally put the 
sketch into her hand, and then hung his head, ex- 
pecting to be well scolded. But when the good lady 
saw what was on the paper, in lines of red and black 
ink, she uttered a scream of surprise and joy. 

“ Bless me!” cried she. “It is a picture of little 
Sally!” And then she threw her arms round our 
friend Benjamin, and kissed him so tenderly that he 
never afterward was afraid to show his drawings to 
his mother. 

As Ben grew older he was observed to take vast 
delight in looking at the hues and forms of nature. 
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For instance, he was greatly pleased with the blue 
violets of spring, the wild roses of summer, and the 
scarlet flowers of early autumn. 

In the decline of the year, when the woods were 
variegated with all the colors of the rainbow, Ben 
seemed to desire nothing better than to gaze at them 
from morn till night. The purple and golden clouds 
of sunset were ajoy to him. And he was continually 
endeavoring to draw the figures of trees, men, moun- 
tains, houses, cattle, geese, ducks, and turkeys, with 
a piece of chalk, on barn doors or on the floor. 

In those old times the Mohawk Indians were still 
numerous in Pennsylvania. Every year a party of 
them used to pay a visit to Springfield because the 
wigwams of their ancestors had formerly stood there. 
These wild men grew fond of little Ben, and made 
him very happy by giving him some of the red and 
yellow paint with which they were accustomed to 
adorn their faces. His mother, too, presented him 
with a piece of indigo. 

Thus he had now three colors,—red, blue, and 
yellow,—and could manufacture green by mixing 
the yellow with the blue. Our friend Ben was over- 
joyed, and doubtless showed his gratitude to the 
Indians by taking their likenesses in the strange 
dresses which they wore, with feathers, tomahawks, 
and bows and arrows. 
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But all this time the young artist had no paint 
brushes; nor were there any to be bought, unless he 
sent to Philadelphia on purpose. However, he was a 
very ingenious boy, and resolved to manufacture 
paint brushes for himself. With this design he laid 
hold upon—what do you think? Why, upon a 
respectable old black cat, who was sleeping quietly 
by the fireside. 

“ Puss,” said little Ben to the cat, “pray give me 
some of the fur from the tip of thy tail.” 

Though he addressed the black cat so civilly, yet 
Ben was determined to have the fur, whether she 
were willing or not. Puss who had no great zeal for 
the fine arts would have resisted if she could; but 
the boy was armed with his mother’s scissors, and 
very dexterously clipped off fur enough to make a 
paint brush. 7 

This was of so much use to him that he applied to 
Madam Puss again and again, until her warm coat of 
fur had become so thin and ragged that she could 
hardly keep comfortable through the winter. 

Poor thing! she was forced to creep close into the 
chimney corner, and eyed Ben with a rueful face. 
But Ben considered it more necessary that he should 
have paint brushes than that puss should be warm. 

About this period friend West received a visit from 
Mr. Pennington, a merchant of Philadelphia, who 
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was likewise a member of the Society of Friends. 
The visitor, on entering the parlor, was surprised to 
see it ornamented with drawings of Indian chiefs 
and of birds with beautiful plumage, and of wild 
flowers of the forest. Nothing of the kind was ever 
seen before in the home of a Quaker farmer. 

“Why, friend West,” exclaimed the Philadelphia 
merchant, “what has possessed thee to cover thy 
walls with all these pictures? Where on earth didst 
thou get them?” 

Then friend West explained that all these pictures 
were painted by little Ben, with no better materials 
than red and yellow ochre and a piece of indigo, and 
brushes made of the black cat’s fur. 

“Verily,” said Mr. Pennington, “the boy hath 
wonderful faculty. Some of our friends might look 
upon these matters as vanity; but little Benjamin 
appears to have been born a painter, and Providence 
is wiser than we are.” 

The good merchant patted Benjamin on the head, 
and evidently considered him a wonderful boy. 
When his parents saw how much their son’s draw- 
ings were admired, they, no doubt, remembered the 
prophecy of the old Quaker preacher respecting Ben’s 
future eminence. Yet they could not understand 
how he was ever to become a very great and useful 
man merely by making pictures. 
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One evening, shortly after Mr. Pennington’s return 
to Philadelphia, a package arrived at Springfield 
directed to our little friend Ben. 

“ What can it possibly be?” thought Ben, when it 
was put into his hands. “Who can have sent me 
such a great square package as this ?”’ 

On taking off the thick brown paper in which it 
was wrapped, behold! there was a paint box, with a 
great many cakes of paint, and brushes of various 
sizes. It was the gift of good Mr. Pennington. 
There were likewise several squares of canvas, such 
as artists use for painting pictures upon, and, in ad- 
dition to all these treasures, some beautiful engrav- 
ings of landscapes. ‘These were the first pictures that 
Ben had ever seen, except those of his own drawing. 

What a joyful evening was this for the little 
artist! At bedtime he put the paint box under his 
pillow, and got hardly a wink of sleep; for all night 
long his fancy was painting pictures in the darkness. 
- In the morning he hurried to the garret, and was 
seen no more till the dinner hour; nor did he give 
himself time to eat more than a mouthful or two 
of food before he hurried back to the garret again. 

The next day he was just as busy as ever; until 
at last his mother thought it time to ascertain what 
he was about. She accordingly followed him to the 
garret. 
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On opening the door the first object that presented 
itself to her eyes was our friend Benjamin, giving the 
last touches to a beautiful picture. He had copied 
portions of two of the engravings, and made one 
picture out of both, with such admirable skill that 
' it was far more beautiful than the originals. 

“My dear child, thou hast done wonders!” cried 
his mother. | 

The good lady was delighted. And well she might 
be proud of her boy; for there were touches in this 
picture which old artists, who had spent a lifetime 
in the business, need not have been ashamed of. 

Many a year afterward, this wonderful production 
was exhibited in the Royal Academy in London. 

Well, time went on, and Benjamin continued to 
draw and paint pictures until he had now reached 
the age when it was proper that he should choose 
a business for life. His father and mother were in 
considerable perplexity about him. Now what ad- 
vantage could the world expect from Benjamin’s 
pictures? This was a difficult question, and in order 
to set their minds at rest, his parents determined to 
consult the wise men of their society. 

Finally, they came to a very wise decision. It 
seemed evident that Providence had created Benja- 
min to be a painter, and had given him abilities 
which would be thrown away in any other business. 
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All consented that he should go forth into the world 
and learn to be a painter by studying the best pic- 
tures of ancient and modern times. 

So our friend Benjamin left the dwelling of his 
parents, and his native woods and streams, and the 
good Quakers of Springfield, and the Indians who 
had given him his first colors. He went first to 
Philadelphia and afterward to Europe. 

When he was twenty-five years old, he went to 
London and established himself there as an artist. 
In due course of time he acquired great fame by his 
pictures and was made chief painter to King George 
III. When the Quakers of Pennsylvania heard of 
his success, they felt that the prophecy of the old 
preacher as to little Ben’s future eminence was now 
accomplished. 

It is true they shook their heads at his pictures 
of battle and bloodshed, such as the Death of General 
Wolfe, thinking that these terrible scenes should not 
be held up to the admiration of the world. 

He lived many years in peace and honor, and died 
in 1820 at the age of eighty-two. The story of his 
life is almost as wonderful as a fairy tale; for there 
are few stranger transformations than that of a little, 
unknown Quaker boy in the wilds of America into 
the most distinguished English painter of his day. 


— NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
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THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET 


How dear to my heart are the scenes of my child- 
hood, 
When fond recollection presents them to view! 
The orchard, the meadow, the deep, tangled wild- 
wood, 
And every loved spot that my infancy knew. 
The widespreading pond, and the mill that stood 
by it; 
The bridge and the rock where the cataract fell ; 
The cot of my father, the dairy-house nigh it, 
And e’en the rude bucket which hung in the well — 
The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 
The moss-covered bucket which hung in the well. 


That moss-covered bucket I hail as a treasure ; 

For often at noon, when returned from the field, 
I found it the source of an exquisite pleasure, 

The purest and sweetest that nature can yield. 
How ardent I seized it, with hands that were 

glowing, 

And quick to the white-pebbled bottom it fell; 
Then soon with the emblem of truth overflowing, 

And dripping with coolness it rose from the well — 
The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 

The moss-covered bucket arose from the well. 
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How sweet from the green mossy brim to receive it, 
As poised on the curb, it inclined to my lips! 
Not a full blushing goblet could tempt me to leave it, 
Though filled with the nectar that Jupiter sips. 
And now, far removed from thy loved situation, 
The tear of regret will oftentimes swell, 
As fancy returns to my father’s plantation, 
And sighs for the bucket which hangs in the well — 
The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 
The moss-covered bucket which hangs in the well. 


— SAMUEL WoopwoRTH. 


THE FLOWER OF LIBERTY 


I 

Wuart flower is this that greets the morn, 
Its hues from Heaven so freshly born? 
With burning star and flaming band 
It kindles all the sunset land: 
Oh tell us what its name may be, — 
Is this the Flower of Liberty ? 

It is the banner of the free, 

The starry Flower of Liberty ! 


II 


Tn savage Nature’s far abode 
Its tender seed our fathers sowed; 
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The storm winds rocked its swelling bud, 
Its opening leaves were streaked with blood 
Till lo! earth’s tyrants shook to see 
The full-blown Flower of Liberty! 

Then hail the banner of the free 

The starry Flower of Liberty ! 


III 


Behold its streaming rays unite, 
One mingling flood of braided light, — 
The red that fires the Southern rose, 
With spotless white from Northern snows, 
And, spangled o’er its azure, see 
The sister Stars of Liberty ! 

Then hail the banner of the free, 

The starry Flower of Liberty ! 


IV 


The blades of heroes fence it round, 
Where’er it springs is holy ground ; 
From tower and dome its glories spread ; 
It waves where lonely sentries tread ; 
It makes the land as ocean free, 
And plants an empire on the sea ! 

Then hail the banner of the free, 

The starry Flower of Liberty. 
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Vv 


Thy sacred leaves, fair Freedom’s flower, 
Shall ever float on dome and tower, 
To all their heavenly colors true, 
In blackening frost or crimson dew, — 
And God love us as we love thee, 
Thrice holy Flower of Liberty ! 

Then hail the banner of the free, 

The starry Flower of Liberty. 


— OLIvER WENDELL HoLMEs. 


HOW SLEEP THE BRAVE 


How sleep the brave who sink to rest 
By all their country’s wishes blest! 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallowed mold, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 


By fairy hands their knell is rung, 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung: 
There Honor comes, a pilgrim gray, 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay, 
And Freedom shall awhile repair 

To dwell a weeping hermit there. 


— WILLIAM CoLiins. 
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THE CLOCKS OF RONDAINE 


CENTURIES ago there stood on the banks of a river 


a little town called Rondaine. 


The river was a long 


and winding stream which ran through different coun- 


tries. Sometimes it 
was: narrow and 
swift and sometimes 
broad and _ placid. 
Sometimes it hur- 
ried through moun- 
tain passes and 
again it meandered 
quietly through fer- 
tile plains. In some 
places it was of a 
blue color and in 
others of a dark and 
somber hue. And 
so it changed until 
it threw itself mto 
the warm, far-spread- 
ing sea. 
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But it was otherwise with the little town. As far 
back as anybody could remember, it had always been 
the same that it was at the time of our story. And 
the people who lived there could see no reason to 
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suppose that it would ever be different from what it 
was then. It was a pleasant little town and its citi- 
zens were very happy. So why should there be any 
change in it? 

If Rondaine had been famed for anything at all, 
it would have been for the number of its clocks. It 
had many churches, and in the steeple of each of 
these churches there was a clock. There were town 
buildings which stood upon the great central square. 
Each of these had a tower, and in each tower was a 
clock. Then there were clocks at street corners and 
in the market place; clocks over shop doors, and a 
clock at each end of the bridge. 

Many of these clocks were fashioned in some 
quaint and curious way. In one of the largest a 
stone man came out and struck the hours with a 
stone hammer, while a stone woman struck half hours 
with a stone broom: and in another an iron donkey 
kicked the hours on a bell behind him. It would be 
impossible to tell all the odd ways in which the 
clocks of Rondaine struck. 

It was very interesting to lie awake in the night 
and hear the clocks strike. First would come a faint 
striking from one of the churches in the by-streets, a 
modest sound ; then from another quarter would be 
heard a more confident clock striking the hour clearly 
and distinctly. When they were quite ready, but not 
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a moment before, the seven bells of the large church 
on the square would chime the hour. The sound of 
these bells seemed to wake up the stone man in the 
tower of the town building and he struck the hour with 
his hammer. And when every sound had died away, 
the iron donkey would kick out the hour on his bell. 

The very last clock to strike in Rondaine was one 
belonging to a little old lady with white hair, who 
lived in a little white house in one of the prettiest 
and cleanest streets in the town. Her clock was in 
a little white tower at the corner of herhouse. Long 
after every other clock had struck, the old lady’s clock 
would strike quickly and with a tone that said : — 

“T know that I am right, and I wish other people 
to know it.” 7 

In a small house which stood at a corner of two 
streets in the town there lived a young girl named 
Arla. Her room was at the top of the house, and one 
of its windows opened to the west and another to the 
south. Arla liked to leave these windows open so 
that the sound of the clocks might come in. 

It was not because she wanted to know the hour 
that Arla used to lie awake and listen to the clocks. 
She could tell this from her own little clock in her 
room. 

On the front of her clock, just. below the dial, was 
a sprig of a rosebush beautifully made of metal, and 
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on this, just after the hour had sounded, there was a 
large green bud. At a quarter past the hour this 
bud opened a little, so that the red petals could be 
seen; fifteen minutes later it was a half-blown rose, 
and at a quarter of an hour more it was nearly full 
blown. Just before the hour the rose opened to its 
fullest extent, and so remained until the clock had 
finished striking, when it immediately shut up into a 
great green bud. 

This clock was a great delight to Arla; for not 
only was it a very pleasant thing to watch the un- 
folding of the rose, but it was a satisfaction to think 
that her little clock always told her exactly what 
time it was, no matter what the other clocks of 
Rondaine might say. 

Arla’s father and mother were thrifty, industrious 
people. They were very fond of their daughter, and 
wished her to grow up a thoughtful, useful woman. 
In the early morning, listening to the clocks of 
Rondaine, Arla did a great deal of thinking. It so 
happened on the morning of the day before Christ- 
mas she began to think of something which had 
never entered her mind before. 

“ How in the world,” she said to herself, “do the 
people of Rondaine know when it is really Christmas ? 
Christmas begins at twelve o'clock on Christmas Eve ; 
but as some of the people depend on one clock and 
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some upon others, a great many of them cannot truly 
know when Christmas Day has really begun. Not 
one of the clocks strikes at the right time! As for 
that iron donkey, I believe he kicks whenever he feels 
like it. And yet there are people who go by him!” 
With these thoughts in her mind, Arla could not go 
to sleep again. She heard all the clocks strike, and 
lay awake until her own little clock told her that she 
ought to get up. 

During this time she had made up her mind 
what she should do. There was yet one day before 
Christmas, and if the people of the town could be 
made to see in what a deplorable condition they 
were, they might have time to set the matter right 
so that all the clocks should strike the correct hour 
and everybody should know exactly when Christmas 
Day began. Arla was sure that the citizens had 
never given this matter proper thought. 

When she went down to breakfast, she asked per- 
mission of her mother to take a day’s holiday. Her 
mother was quite willing to give her the day before 
Christmas in which she could do as she pleased. 

So Arla started out gayly to attend to the business 
she had in hand. Everybody in Rondaine knew her 
father and mother and a great many of them knew 
her, so there was no reason why she should be afraid 
to go where she chose. In one hand she carried a 
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small covered basket in which she had placed her 
rose clock. 

The first place she visited was the church where 
she and her parents always attended service. When 
she entered the dimly lighted church, Arla soon saw 
the sexton. He was a pleasant-faced little man 
whom she knew very well. 

“Good morning, sir,” said she. “Do you take 
care of the church clock?” 

“Yes, my little friend,” said he. 

“Well, then,” said Arla, “I think you ought to 
know that your clock is eleven minutes too fast. I 
came here to tell you so that you might change it, 
and make it strike properly.” 

The sexton’s eyes began to twinkle. He was a 
man of merry mood. 

“That is very good of you, little Arla; very good 
indeed. And now that we are about it, isn’t there 
something else you would like to change? What do 
you say to having these stone pillars put to one side, 
so that they may be out of the way of the people 
when they come in? Or, what do you say to hav- 
ing our clock tower taken down and set out there 
in the square before the church door? Now tell 
me, shall we do these things together, wise little 
friend ?” 

A tear or two came into Arla’s eyes and she went 
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away. “I suppose,” she said to herself, “that it 
would be too much trouble to climb to the top of the 
tower to set the clock right. But that was no 
reason why he should make fun of me. I don’t like 
him as well as I used to.” 

She now made her way to the great square of the 
town and entered the building at the top of which 
stood the stone man with his hammer. She found 
the doorkeeper in a little room by the side of the en- 
trance. Arla thought she would be careful how she 
spoke to him. 

“Tf you please, sir,” she said with a curtsy, <p 
should like to say something to you. And I hope 
you will not be offended when I tell you that your 
clock is not right. Your stone man and your stone 
woman are both too slow. They sometimes strike as 
much as seven minutes after they ought to strike.” 

The grave, middle-aged man looked steadily at 
Arla through his spectacles. 

“ Child,” said he, “ for one hundred and fifty years 
the open tower on this building has stood there. 
And through all these years, in storm and in fair 
weather, by daylight or in the darkness of the night, 
that stone man and that stone woman have struck 
the hours and the half hours. And now you, a child, 
come to me and ask me to change that which has 
not been changed in one hundred and fifty years |” 
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Arla could answer nothing with those spectacles 
fixed upon her. 

“Good morning, sir,’ she said, as she turned and 
hurried into the street. She walked on until she 
came to the house of the little old lady with white 
hair. She concluded to stop and speak to her about 
her clock. “She is surely willing’ to alter that,” 
said Arla, “ for it is so very much out of the way.” 

’ The old lady knew who Arla was and received her 
very kindly; but when she heard why the young 
girl had come to her, she flew into a passion. 

“ Never since I was born,” she said, ‘‘ have I been 
spoken to like this! My great-grandfather lived in 
this house before me; that clock was good enough 
for him! My grandfather lived in this house before 
me; that clock was good enough for him! My 
father and mother lived in this house before me; 
that clock was good enough for them! I was born 
in this house, have always lived in it; that clock is 
good enough for me! I heard its strokes when I 
was but a little child: I hope to hear them at my 
last hour; and sooner than raise my hand against the 
clock of my ancestors, I would cut off that hand!” 

Tears came into Arla’s eyes; she was a little 
frightened. “TI hope you will pardon me,” she said, 
“for truly I did not wish to offend you. Nor did I 
think your clock is not a good one, I only meant 
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that you should make it better ; it is nearly an hour 
out of the way.” 

The sight of Arla’s tears cooled the anger of the 
little old lady. ee 

“ Child,” she said, “ you do not know what you are 
talking about, and I forgive you. But remember 
this: never ask persons as old as I am to alter the 
principles which have always made clear to them 
what they should do, or the clocks which have always 
told them when they should do it.” 

And kissing Arla, she bade her good-by. 

“Principles may last a great while without alter- 
ing,” thought Arla, as she went away, “but I am sure 
it is very different with clocks.” 

The poor girl now felt a good deal discouraged. 

“The people do not seem to care whether their 
clocks are right or not,” she said to herself. 

Determined to make one more effort, Arla walked 
quickly to the town building, at the top of which was 
the clock with the iron donkey. This building was 
a sort of museum. It had a great many curious 
things in it, and it was in charge of an ingenious man 
who was very learned and skillful. fr 

When Arla had told the superintendent why she 
had come to him, he did not laugh at her nor did he 
get angry, but he listened attentively to all that she 
had to say. 
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“You must know, Arla,” he said, “that our iron 
donkey not only kicks out the hours, but five minutes 
before doing so, he turns his head around and looks 
at the bell behind him; and then, when he has done 
kicking, he puts his head back into its former position. 
All this action requires a great many wheels and 
cogs and springs and levers. At noon on every 
bright day I set the donkey right, being able to get 
the correct time from a sundial which stands in the 
courtyard. But his works—which I am sorry to 
say are not well made —are sure to get a great deal 
out of the way before I set him again. But so far as 
I know every person but yourself is perfectly satisfied 
with our donkey clock.” 

“T suppose so,” said Arla, with a sigh; “but it is 
really a great pity that every striking clock in Ron- 
daine should be wrong!” 

“But how do you know they are all wrong?” 
asked the superintendent. 

“Oh, that is easy enough,” said Arla, “when I lie 
awake in the early morning, | listen to their striking, 
and then I look at my own rose clock to see what 
time it really is.” 

“ Your rose clock ?” said the superintendent. 

“This is it,” said Arla, opening her basket and 
taking out her little clock. 

The superintendent took it into his hands and looked 
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at it, outside and inside. And then, still holding it, 
he stepped out into the courtyard. When in a few 
moments he returned, he said : — 

“I have compared your clock with my sundial, and 
find that it is ten minutes slow!” 

“ My — clock — ten— minutes — slow!” exclaimed 
Arla, with wide-open eyes. 

“ Yes,” said the superintendent. “ Such a clock as 
this — which is a very ingenious and beautiful one — 
ought frequently to be compared with a sundial, and. 
set to the proper hour.” 

Arla sat quiet for a moment and then she said :— 

“I think I shall not care any more to compare the 
clocks of Rondaine with my little rose clock. If the 
people do not care to know exactly when Christmas 
Day begins, I can do nobody any good by listening to 
the different strikings and then looking at my own 
‘little clock.” 

“ Especially,” said the superintendent, with a smile, 
“when you are not sure that your rose clock is right. 
But if you bring your little clock and your key here 
on any day when the sun 1s shining, I will set it to 
the time shadowed on the sundial, or show you how 
to do it yourself.” 

“Thank you,” said Arla, and she took her leave. 

‘As she walked home she lifted the lid of the basket 
and looked at her little rose clock. 
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“To think of it!” she said, “that you should be 
sometimes too fast and sometimes too slow! And 
worse than that, to think that some of the other 
clocks have been right and you have been wrong. 
I can hardly believe it of you.” 

But the little clock never went to be compared 
with the sundial. “Perhaps you are right now,” 
Arla would say to her clock each day when the sun 
shone, “and I will not take you until some time when 
I feel very sure that you are wrong.” 

Whether it was right or wrong Arla was satis- 
fied that no other clock in Rondaine was its equal. 
But she kept her thoughts to herself and never again 
attempted to regulate the affairs of others. 

— Frank R. Stockton. 

From“ Fanciful Tales,” published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


THE MIRACULOUS PITCHER 


ONE evening, in times long ago, old Philemon and : 
his wife Baucis sat at their cottage door, enjoying 
the calm and beautiful sunset. They talked together 
about their garden, and their cow, and their bees, 
and their grapevine on which the grapes were 
beginning to turn purple. 

The shouts of children, and the fierce barking of 
dogs in the village near at hand, grew louder and 
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louder, until, at last, it was hardly possible for Baucis 
and Philemon to hear each other speak. 

“Ah, wife,’ cried Philemon, “I fear some poor 
traveler is seeking food and lodging in the village 
yonder and our neighbors have set their dogs at 
him, as their custom is.” 

“ Welladay!” answered Baucis, “I do wish our 
neighbors felt a little more kindness for their fellow- 
creatures.” 

“I never heard the dogs so loud!” observed the 
good old man. 

“Nor the children so rude!” answered -his good 
old wife. 

They sat shaking their heads, while the noise 
came nearer and nearer, until, at the foot of the 
little hill on which their cottage stood, they saw 
two travelers approaching on foot. Close behind 
them came the fierce dogs, snarling at their very 
heels. 

A little farther off ran a crowd of children, who 
sent up shrill cries, and flung stones at the two 
strangers with all their might. 

The travelers were very humbly clad, and this, I am 
afraid, was the reason why the villagers had allowed 
their children and dogs to treat them so rudely. 

“Come, wife,’ said Philemon to Baucis, ‘let us 
go and meet these people.” 
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«Go you and meet them,” answered Baucis, 
“while I make haste within doors, and see whether 
we can get them anything for supper.” 

Accordingly, she hastened into the cottage. 
Philemon went forward and extended his hand, 
saying in the heartiest tone, “‘ Welcome, strangers! 
welcome !”’ 

“Thank you,” replied the younger of the two, in 
a lively kind of a way. “This is quite another 
greeting than we have met with yonder in the vil- 
lage.” 

Philemon was glad to see him in such good 
spirits ; nor, indeed, would you have fancied, by the 
traveler's look and manner, that he was weary with 
a long day’s journey. He was dressed in rather an 
odd way, with a sort of cap on his head, the brim of 
which stuck out over both ears. 

Though it was a summer evening, the traveler 
wore a cloak, which he kept wrapped closely about 
him. Philemon perceived, too, that he had on a 
singular pair of shoes. He was so wonderfully light 
and active that it appeared as if his feet sometimes 
rose from the ground of their own accord. 

“JT used to be light-footed in my youth,” said 
Philemon to the traveler. “ But I always find my 
feet grow heavier toward nightfall.” 

“There is nothing like a good staff to help one 
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along,” answered the stranger; “and I happen to 
have an excellent one, as you see.” 

This staff, in fact, was the oddest-looking staff 
that Philemon had ever beheld; it was made of 
olivewood, and had something like a little pair of 
wings near the top. Two snakes carved in the 
wood were twining themselves about the staff, and 
old Philemon almost thought them alive, and that 
he could see them wriggling and twisting. 

Before he could ask any questions, however, the 
elder stranger drew his attention from the wonderful 
staff by speaking to him. 

“Was there not,” asked the stranger, in a deep 
tone of voice, “a lake, in very ancient times, covering 
the spot where now stands yonder village?” 

“Not in my time, friend,” answered Philemon ; 
“and yet I am an old man, as you see. There were 
always the fields and meadows, just as they are now, 
and the trees, and the stream murmuring through the 
midst of the valley.” 

The stranger shook his head. “ Since the inhabit- 
ants of yonder village have forgotten the affections 
and sympathies of their nature, it were better that the 
lake should be rippling over their dwellings again!” 

The traveler looked so stern that Philemon was 
almost frightened; the more so, that when he shook 
his head, there was a roll as of thunder in the air. 
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While Baucis was getting the supper, the travel- 
ers both began to talk with Philemon. 

“Pray, my friend,’ asked the old man of the 
younger stranger, “what may I call your name?” 

“Why, I am very nimble, as you see,” answered 
the traveler. “So, if you call me Quicksilver, the 
name will fit me well.” 

“ Quicksilver? Quicksilver?” repeated Philemon. 
“Tt is a very odd name! And your companion 
there! Has he as strange a one?” 

“ You must ask the thunder to tell it you,” re- 
pled Quicksilver. “No other voice is loud enough.” 

Baucis had now got supper ready and, coming to 
the door, began to make apologies for the poor fare 
which she was forced to set before her guests. 

“ All will be very well; do not trouble yourself, 
my good dame,” replied the elder stranger, kindly. 
“An honest, hearty welcome to a guest turns the 
coarsest food to nectar and ambrosia.” 

The supper was exceedingly small and the travelers 
drank all the milk in their bowls at one draught. 

“ A little more milk, kind Mother Baucis, if you 
please,” said Quicksilver. “The day has been hot, 
and I am very much athirst.” 

“Now, my dear people,” said Baucis, in great con- 
fusion, “I am sorry and ashamed; but the truth is, 
there is hardly a drop more milk in the pitcher.” 
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“It appears to me,” cried Quicksilver, taking the 
pitcher by the handle, “ that matters are not quite so 
bad as you represent them. Here is certainly more 
milk in the pitcher.” 

And to the vast astonishment of Baucis, he pro- 
ceeded to fill not only his own bowl but his com- 
panion’s likewise. The good woman could scarcely 
believe her eyes. 

“But I am old,” thought Baucis to herself, “ and 
apt to be forgetful. I suppose I must have made a 
mistake. At all events, the pitcher is empty now.” 

“What excellent milk!” observed Quicksilver, 
after quaffing the entire contents of the second 
bowl. “Excuse me, my kind hostess, but I must 
really ask you for a little more.” 

Baucis turned the pitcher upside down to show 
that there was not a drop leit. What was her sur- 
prise, therefore, when such a stream of milk fell 
bubbling into the bowl that it was filled to the brim, 
and overflowed upon the table. 

«And now a slice of your brown loaf, Mother 
Baucis,” said Quicksilver, “ and a little honey!” 

Baucis cut him a slice accordingly ; and though 
the loaf, when she and her husband ate of it, had 
been rather dry and crusty, it was now as light and 
moist as if but a few hours out of the oven. 

But, oh, the honey! Its color was that of the 
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purest gold, and it had the odor of a thousand flowers. 
Never was such honey tasted, seen, or smelled. 
Baucis could not but think that there was some- 
thing out of the common in all that had been going 
on. So, after helping the guests, she sat down by 
Philemon, and told him what she had seen. 


“Did you ever hear the like?” she whispered. 

“No, I never did,’ answered Philemon, with a 
smile. “And I rather think, my dear wife, that 
there happened to be a little more in the pitcher 
than you thought —that is all.” 

“ Another cup of this delicious milk, if you please,” 
said Quicksilver, “and I shall then have supped 
better than a prince.” 
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This time old Philemon took up the pitcher him- 
self; for he was curious to discover whether there 
was any reality in what Baucis had whispered to 
him. On taking up the pitcher, therefore, he slyly 
peeped into it, and was fully satisfied that it con- 
tained not so much as a single drop. All at once, 
however, he beheld a little white fountain which 
gushed up from the bottom of the pitcher, and 
speedily filled it to the brim. It was lucky that 
Philemon, in his surprise, did not drop the miracu- 
lous pitcher from his hand. He quickly set it 
down and cried out, “ Who are ye, wonder-working 
strangers?” 

“Your guests, Philemon, and your friends,” replied 
the elder traveler, in his mild, deep voice. “We are 
your guests and friends, and may your pitcher never 
be empty for kind Baucis and yourself, nor for the 
needy wayfarers !” : 

The supper being now over, the strangers re- 
quested to be shown to their place of repose. When 
left alone the good old couple spent some time in 
conversation about the events of the evening, and 
then lay down to sleep. 

The old man and his wife were stirring betimes 
the next morning, and the strangers likewise arose 
with the sun, and made their preparations to de- 
part. They asked Philemon and Baucis to walk 
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forth with them a short distance and show them the 
road. 

“Ah me!” exclaimed Philemon, when they had 
walked a little way from their door. “If our 
neighbors knew what a blessed thing it is to show 
hospitality to strangers, they would tie up their dogs, 
and never allow their children to fling another stone.” 

“It is asin and a shame for them to behave so!” 
cried good old Baucis. 

“My dear friends,” cried Quicksilver, with the _ 
liveliest look of mischief in his eyes, “where is this 
village that you talk about? On which side of us 
does it lie?” 

Philemon and his wife turned toward the valley, 
where at sunset, only the day before, they had seen 
the meadows, the houses, the gardens, the street, the 
children playing in it. 

But what was their astonishment! There was no 
longer any appearance of a village! Even the fer- 
tile valley in the hollow of which it lay had ceased 
to have existence. In its stead they beheld the 
broad blue surface of a lake which filled the great 
basin of the valley from brim to brim. 

“Alas!” cried these kind-hearted old people, 
“what has become of our poor neighbors?” 

“They exist no longer as men and women,” said 
the elder traveler, in his grand and deep voice, 
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while a roll of thunder seemed to echo it in the dis- 
tance. “There was neither use nor beauty in such 
a life as theirs; therefore the lake that was of old 
has spread itself forth again to reflect the sky.” 

“As for you, good Philemon,” continued the elder 
traveler, —“and you, kind Baucis,— you, with your 
scanty means, have done well, my dear old friends. 
~ Request whatever favor you have most at heart and 
it is granted.” 

Philemon and Baucis looked at one another, and 
then one uttered the desire of both their hearts. 

“<Let us live together while we live, and leave the 
world at the same instant when we die!” 

“Be it so!” replied the stranger, with majestic 
kindness. “Now look toward your cottage.” 

They did so. What was their surprise on behold- 
ing a tall edifice of white marble on the spot where 
their humble residence had stood. 

“There is your home,” said the stranger, smiling 
on them both. “Show your kindness in yonder 
palace as freely as in the poor hovel to which you 
welcomed us last evening.” 

The astonished old people fell on their knees to 
thank him; but, behold! neither he nor Quicksilver 
was there. 

Sq Philemon and Baucis took up their residence 
in the marble palace, and spent their time in making 
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everybody happy and comfortable who happened to 
pass that way. 

They lived in their palace a very great while, and 
grew older and older, and very old indeed. At length, 
however, there came a summer morning when Phile- 
mon and Baucis failed to make their appearance, as 
on other mornings. The guests searched everywhere, 
but all to no purpose. At last they espied in front of 
the door, two venerable trees, which no one had ever 
seen there before. One was an oak and the other a 
linden tree. 

While the guests were marveling how these trees 
could have come to be so tall in a single night, a 
breeze sprang up and set their boughs astir. Then 
there was a deep murmur im the air, as if the two 
trees were speaking. 

“Tam Philemon!” murmured the oak. 

“Tam Baucis!” murmured the linden tree. 

And oh, what a hospitable shade did they fiing 
around them. Whenever a wayfarer paused beneath 
it, he heard a pleasant whisper of the leaves above 
his head, and wondered how the sound could so 
much resemble words like these : — 

“Welcome, welcome, dear traveler, welcome !” 


— NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
From ‘The Wonder-Book,” 
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THE CHILD OF URBINO 


Many, many years ago, in old Urbino, in the 
pleasant land of Italy, a httle boy stood looking 
out of a high window into the calm, sunshiny day. 
He was a pretty boy with hazel eyes and fair hair 
cut straight above his brows. He wore a little blue 
tunic with some embroidery about the neck of it, and 
in his hand he carried a little round cap of the same 
color. 

He was a very happy little boy here in this stately 
yet kindly Urbino. He had a dear old grandfather 
and a loving mother; and he had a father who was 
very tender to him, and who was full of such true 
love of art that the child breathed it with every 
breath he drew. 

He often said to himself, “I mean to become a 
painter, too.” And the child understood that to be a 
painter was to be the greatest thing in the world ; for 
this child was Raphael, the seven-year-old son of 
Giovanni Sanzio. 

In those days it was good to live in old Urbino. 
There was a genuine love of beautiful things, a sense 
of public spirit, and a calm contentment among the 
people of that time, which made them happy and 
prosperous. All work was thoroughly done; in the 
fine old houses every stone was sound, every orna- 
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ment well wrought and beautiful. Through all Italy 
there was a genuine love of what makes life joyous, 
and especially in the home of Raphael was there 
peace and sweet contentment. 

Can you not picture to yourself good, wise Gio- 
vanni Sanzio, with his old father by his side, and his 
little son running before him, in the evening time, 
with the deep church bells swaying above them, and 
the last sun rays smiting the frescoed walls? When- 
ever I recall Urbino as it was, I wish it had been my 
lot to live then in that mountain home and to meet 
that dear child going along his happy, smiling way, 
garnering in his young soul all the beautiful sights 
and sounds around him! 

“Let him alone: he will paint all this some day,” 
said his wise father. And the child never tired of 
looking from his aerie on the rocks and noting all 
that passed below. Do you not wish, with me, that 
you could stand in the window with Raphael to see 
down upon the earth as it then was? 

At this time Urbino was growing into fame for its 
pottery work, and when its duke wished to send a 
bridal gift or a present on other festal occasions, he 
often chose some of his own Urbino ware. Jars and 
bowls and platters, oval dishes and ewers and vases, 
were all made and painted at Urbino, whilst Raphael 
Sanzio was running about on rosy, infantine feet. 
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There was a master potter in that day, one Bene- 
detto, who did things rare and fine in the Urbino 
ware. He lived within a stone’s throw of Giovanni 
Sanzio, and had a beautiful daughter, by name Paci- 
fica. The house of Benedetto was a long, stone 
building with a porch at the back all overclimbed 
by hardy rose trees, and looking on a garden in which 
grew abundantly pear trees, plum trees, and straw- 
berries. The little son of neighbor Sanzio ran in and 
out of this bigger house and wider garden of Bene- 
detto at his pleasure, for the maiden Pacifica was 
always glad to see him, and even the master potter 
would show the child how to lay the color on the 
tremulous unbaked clay. Raphael loved Pacifica, as 
he loved everything that was beautiful, and every one 
that was kind. 

Master Benedetto had four apprentices or pupils 
at that time, but the one that Raphael and Pacifica 
liked best was one Luca, a youth with a noble, dark 
beauty of his own. For love of Pacifica he had come 
down from his mountain home and had bound him- 
self to her father’s service. Now he spent his days 
trying in vain to make designs fair enough to find 
favor in the eyes of his master. 

One day, as Raphael was standing by his favorite 
window in the potter’s house, his friend, the hand- 
some Luca, who was also standing there, sighed so 
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deeply that the child was startled from his dreams. 
“Good Luca, what ails you?” he queried, winding 
his arms about the young man’s knees. 

“Oh, ’Faello!” sighed the apprentice, woefully, 
“here is a chance to win the hand of Pacifica if only 
I had talent. If the good Lord had only gifted me. 
with a master’s skill, mstead of all the strength of 
this great body of mine, I might win Pacifica.” 

“ What chance is it?” asked Raphael. a 

“Dear one,’ answered Luca, with a tremendous 
sigh, “ you must know that a new order has come 
in this very forenoon from the Duke. He wishes a 
dish and a jar of the very finest majolica to be 
painted with the story of Esther and made ready in 
three months from this date. The master has said 
that whoever makes a dish and a jar beautiful enough 
for the great Duke shall become his partner and the 
husband of Pacifica. Now you see, ’Faello mine, 
why I am so bitterly sad of heart;—for at the 
painting of clay I am but a tyro. Even your good 
father told me that, though I had a heart of gold, 
yet I would never be able to decorate anything more 
than a barber’s basin. Alas! what shallI do? They 
will all beat me;” and tears rolled down the poor 
youth’s face. 

Raphael heard all this in silence, leaning his elbows 
on his friend’s knee, and his chin on the palms of his 
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own hands. He knew that the other pupils were 
better painters by far than his Luca; though not one 
of them was such a good-hearted youth, and for none 
of them did the maiden Pacifica care. 

Raphael was very pensive for a while; then he 
raised his head and said, “ Listen! I have thought 
of something, Luca. But I do not know whether 
you will let me try it.” 

*“ You angel child! What would your old Luca 
deny to you? But as for helping me, put that out 
of your little mind forever, for no one can help me.” 

“Let me try!” said the-child a hundred times. 

Luca could hardly restrain his shouts of mirth at 
the audacious fancy. Baby Raphael, only seven 
years old, to paint a majolica dish and vase for the 
Duke! But the sight of the serious face of Raphael, 
looking up with serene confidence, kept the good 
fellow grave. So utterly in earnest was the child, 
and so intense was Luca’s despair, that the young 
man gave way to Raphael’s entreaties. 

“ Never can I do aught,’ he said bitterly. “ And 
sometimes by the help of cherubs the saints work 
miracles.” 

“Tt will be no miracle,” replied Raphael; “it will 
be myself, and what the dear God has put into me.” 

From that hour Luca let him do what he would, 
and through all the lovely summer days the child 
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shut himself up in the garret and studied, and thought, 
and worked. For three months Raphael passed the 
most anxious hours of all his sunny young life. He 
would not allow Luca even to look at what he did. 
The swallows came in and out of the open window and 
fluttered all around him; the morning sunbeams came 
in, too, and made a halo about his golden head. He 
was only seven years old, but he labored as earnestly 
as if he were a man grown, his little rosy fingers 
grasping that pencil which was to make him, in life 
and death, more famous than all the kings of the 
earth. 

Ah, how glad he was now that his father had let 
him draw since he was two years old, and that Master 
Benedetto had taught him some of the mysteries of 
ornamenting pottery! His face grew very serious 
and lost its color, and his large, hazel eyes looked ° 
very big and grave and dark. 

So Raphael, unknown to any one else, worked on 
and on there in the attic, while the tulips bloomed 
and withered, and the honeysuckle was in flower in 
the hedges, and the wheat and barley were being cut 
in the quiet fields. For midsummer was come ; the 
three months, all but a week, had passed by. Every 
one was now ready to compete for the Duke’s choice. 

One afternoon Raphael took Luca by the hand and 
said to him, “Come.” He led the young man up to 
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the table beneath the window where he had passed 
so many days of the spring and summer. Luca gave 
a great cry and then fell on his knees, claspmg the 
little feet of the child. 

“ Dear Luca,” he said softly, “do not do that. If 
it be indeed good, let us thank God.” 

What Luca saw was the great oval dish and the 
great jar or vase with all manner of graceful sym- 
bols and classic designs wrought upon them. . Their 
borders were garlanded with cherubs and flowers, and 
the landscapes were the beautiful landscapes round 
about Urbino; and amidst the figures there was one 
white-robed, golden-crowned Esther, to whom the child 
painter had given the face of Pacifica. 

“Oh, wondrous boy!” sighed the poor apprentice 
as he gazed, and his heart was so full that he burst 
into tears. At last he said timidly: “ But, Raphael, 
Ido not see how your marvelous creation can help 
me! Even if you would allow it to pass as mine, I 
could not accept such a thing,—not even to win 
Pacifica. It would be a fraud, a shame.” 

“Wait just a little longer, my good friend, and 
trust me,” said Raphael. 

The next morning was a midsummer day. Now, 
the pottery was all to be placed on a long table, and 
the Duke was then to come and make his choice from * 
amidst them. <A few privileged persons had been 
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invited, among them the father of Raphael, who came 
with his little son clinging to his hand. st 

The young Duke and his court came riding down 
the street, and paused before the old stone house of 
the master potter. Bowing to the ground, Master 
Benedetto led the way and the others followed into 
the workshop. In all there were ten competitors. 
The dishes and jars were arranged with a number 
attached to each — no name to any. 

The Duke, doffing his plumed cap, walked down 
the long room and examined each production in its 
turn. With fair words he complimented Signor Bene- 
detto on the brave show, and only before the work 
of poor Luca was he entirely silent. At last, before 
a vase and a dish that stood at the farthest end of 
the table the Duke gave a sudden cry of wonder and 
delight. 

“This is beyond all comparison,” said he, taking 
the great oval dish in his hands. “It is worth its 
weight in gold. I pray you, quick, name the artist.” 

“It is marked number eleven, my lord,” answered 
the master potter, trembling with pleasure and sur- 
prise. “Ho, you who reply to that number, stand 
out and give your name.” 

But no one moved. The young men looked at one 
another. Where was this nameless rival? There 
were but ten of themselves. 
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“Ho, there!” cried the master, becoming angry. 
“Can you not find a tongue? Who has wrought 
this wondrous work?” 

Then the child loosened his little hand from his 
father’s hold and stepped forward, and stood before 
the master potter. 

“T painted it,’ he said, with a pleased smile, 
“‘T, Raphael.” 

Can you not fancy the wonder, the rapture, the 
questions, the praise, that followed on the discovery 
of the child artist? The Duke felt his eyes wet, and 
his heart swell. He took a gold chain from his own 
neck and threw it over Raphael’s shoulders. 

“There is your first reward,” he said. “ You will 
have many, O wondrous child, and you shall live 
when we who stand here are dust!” 

Raphael, with winning grace, kissed the Duke’s 
hand, and then turned to his own father. 

“Ts it true that I have won the prize?” 

“Quite true, my child,’ said Sanzio, with tremu- 
lous voice. 

Raphael looked up at Master Benedetto and gently 
said, “Then I claim the hand of Pacifica.” 

“ Dear and marvelous child,’ murmured Benedetto, 
“you are only jesting, I know; but tell me in truth 
what you would have. I can deny you nothing; you 
are my master.” 
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“JT am your pupil,” said Raphael with sweet sim- 
plicity. “Had you not taught me the secret of your 
colors, I could have done nothing. Now, dear Mas- 
ter, and you, my lord Duke, I pray you hear me. By 
the terms of this contest I have won the hand of 
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Pacifica and a partnership with Master Benedetto. 
I take these rights and I give them over to my dear 
friend, Luca, who is the truest man in all the world, 
and who loves Pacifica as no other can do.” 

Signor Benedetto stood mute and agitated. Luca, 
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pale as ashes, had sprung forward and dropped on 
his knees. 

“Listen to the voice of an angel, my good Bene- 
detto,” said the Duke. 

The master burst into tears. “I can refuse him 
nothing,” he said with a sob. 

“ And call the fair Pacifica,” cried the sovereign, 
“and I will give her myself, as a dower, as many 
gold pieces as we can cram into this famous vase. 
Young man, rise up, and be happy!” 

But Luca heard not; he was still kneeling at the 
feet of Raphael. 


— LovISsE DE LA RAMEE. 


HORATIUS AT THE BRIDGE 


Kine Porsena gathered together a great army 
and came up against Rome. When men heard of his 
coming there was such a fear as had never been 
before. Nevertheless they were steadfastly purposed 
to hold out. 

All that were in the country fled to the city. 
Round about the city they set guards to keep it, part 
being defended by walls, and part, for so it seemed, 
being made safe by the river. 

But here a great peril had well-nigh overtaken 
the city. There was a wooden bridge on the river 
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py which the enemy could have crossed but for the 
courage of a certain Horatius. There was a hill 
which men called Janiculum on the opposite side of 
the river, and this hill King Porsena took by a sud- 
den attack. 

Horatius chanced to have been set to guard the 
bridge. He saw how the enemy were running at 
full speed to the place, and how the Romans were 
fleeing in confusion. He cried with a loud voice, 
“Men of Rome, if ye leave this bridge behind you 
for men to pass over, ye shall soon find that you have 
more enemies in your city than in Janiculum. Do 
ye therefore break it down with ax and fire as best ye 
can. In the meanwhile I, so far as one man may do, 
will stay the enemy.” 

As he spoke he ran forward to the farther end of 
the bridge and made ready to keep the way against 
the enemy. There stood two with him, Lartius and 
Herminius by name, men of noble birth and of great 
renown in arms. ‘These three stayed the first onset 
of the enemy; and the men of Rome broke down the 
bridge. 

When there was but a small part remaining, and 
~ they that broke it down called to the three that they 
should come back, Horatius bade the others return. 
He himself remained on the farther side, crying, 
“Dare ye now to fight with me? Why are ye thus 
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come up at the bidding of your master, King Porsena, 
to rob others of the freedom that ye care not to have 
for yourselves ?”’ 

For a while they delayed, looking each man to his 
neighbor, who should first deal with this champion of 
the Romans. 

Then for very shame they all ran forward, and rais- 
ing a great shout threw their javelins at him. These 
all he took upon his shield, nor stood less firmly in 
his place on the bridge. Suddenly the men of Rome 
raised a great shout, for the bridge was now broken 
down, and fell with a great crash into the river. 

And as the enemy stayed awhile for fear, Horatius 
turned to the river and said, “O Father Tiber, I 
beseech thee this day that thou kindly receive this 
soldier and his arms.” As he spake he leapt with 
all bis arms into the river and swam across to his 
~ own people. Though many javelins of the enemy 
fell about him, he was not one whit hurt. 

Nor did such valor fail to receive honor from the 
city. The citizens set up a statue of Horatius in the 
market place ; and they gave him of the public lands 
so much as he could plow about in one day. Also 
there was this honor paid him, that each citizen took 
somewhat of his own store and gave it to him, for 
food was scarce in the city by reason of the siege. 


— ALFRED J. CHURCH. 
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KEEPING THE BRIDGE 


Our spake the Consul roundly : 
“The bridge must straight go down ; 

For since Janiculum is lost, 
Naught else can save the town.” 

Then out spake brave Horatius, 
The Captain of the Gate : 

“To every man upon this earth 
Death cometh soon or late. 

And how can man die better 
Than facing fearful odds, 

For the ashes of his fathers, 
And the temples of his gods ? 


“ Hew down the bridge, Sir Consul, 
With all the speed ye may ; 
I, with two more to help me, 
Will hold the foe in play. 
In yon strait path a thousand 
May well be stopped by three. 
Now, who will stand on either hand, 
And keep the bridge with me?” 


Then out spake Spurius Lartius, — 
A Ramnian proud was he: 

«Lo, I will stand on thy right hand, 
And keep the bridge with thee.” 
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And out spake strong Herminius, — 
Of Titian blood was he: 

“T will abide on thy left side, 
And keep the bridge with thee.” 


“ Horatius,” quoth the Consul, 
“ As thou say’st, so let it be.” 

And straight against that great array 
Forth went the dauntless three. 

For Romans, in Rome’s quarrel, 
Spared neither land nor gold, 

Nor son nor wife, nor limb nor life, 
In the brave days of old. 


The three stood calm and silent, 
And looked upon the foes, 

And a great shout of laughter 
From all the vanguard rose. 

But soon Etruria’s noblest 
Felt their hearts sink to see 

On the earth the bloody corpses, 
In the path the dauntless three! 


Meanwhile the ax and lever 
Have manfully been plied, 

And now the bridge hangs tottering 
Above the boiling tide. 
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“Come back, come back, Horatius! ” 
Loud cried the Fathers all; 

“ Back, Lartius! back, Herminius! 
Back, ere the ruin fall ‘ 


Back darted Spurius Lartius ; 
Herminius darted back ; 

And, as they passed, beneath their feet 
They felt the timbers crack. 

But when they turned their faces, 
And on the farther shore ~ 

Saw brave Horatius stand alone, 
They would have crossed once more. 


But, with a crash like thunder, 
Fell every loosened beam, 
And, like a dam, the mighty wreck 
Lay right athwart the stream ; 
And a long shout of triumph 
Rose from the walls of Rome, 
As to the highest turret-tops 
Was splashed the yellow foam. 


Alone stood brave Horatius, 
But constant still in mind ; 
Thrice thirty thousand foes before, 
And the broad flood behind. 
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“ Down with him!” cried false Sextus, 
With a smile on his pale face. 

“ Now yield thee!” cried Lars Porsena 
“ Now yield thee to our grace.” 


Round turned he, as not deigning 
Those craven ranks to see; 
Naught spake he to Lars Porsena, 
To Sextus naught spake he ; 
But he saw on Palatinus 
The white porch of his home ; 
And he spake to the noble river 
That rolls by the towers of Rome ;— 


“QO Tiber! Father Tiber! 
To whom the Roman’s pray ! 

A Roman’s life, a Roman’s arms, 
Take thou in charge this day!” 
So he spake, and, speaking, sheathed. 

The good sword by his side, 
And, with his harness on his back, ° 
Plunged headlong in the tide. 


No sound of joy or sorrow 
Was heard from either bank ; 
But friends and foes, in dumb surprise, 
With parted lips and straining eyes, 
Stood gazing where he sank ; 
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And when above the surges 
They saw his crest appear, 
All Rome sent forth a rapturous cry, 
And even the ranks of Tuscany 
Could scarce forbear to cheer. 


“ Out on him!” quoth false Sextus ; 
“ Will not the villain drown ? 
But for this stay, ere close of day 
We should have sacked the town!” 
“ Heaven help him!” quoth Lars Porsena, 
“ And bring him safe to shore ; 
For such a gallant feat of arms 
Was never seen before.” 


And now the ground he touches, 
Now on dry earth he stands ; 

Now round him throng the Fathers, 
To press his gory hands ; 

And now, with shouts and clapping, 
And noise of weeping loud, 

He enters through the River Gate, 
Borne by the joyous crowd. 


—T. B. Macaunay. 
From ‘' Horatius.” 
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THE GODS OF ANCIENT GREECE 


Long, long ago, there lived, in the land which we 
call Greece, a race of brave men and beautiful women. 
They thought their own land the best and the fairest 
in the world; and as 
they watched the sun- 
sets and the rising of 
the moon and all the 
other beautiful things 
that nature showed 
them, they were filled 
with awe and wonder. 

So they said, “There 
must be some mighty 
people living above us, 
who rule the sun and 
the moon and the stars 
and the oceans and 


the rivers and the 
woods. They are great JUPITER. 
and happy and good, and they live forever; and from 
them come all our joys and sorrows. Let us worship 
them and sing of them.” And they called these 
mighty people gods and goddesses. 

In the central part of Greece there stood a lofty 


mountain called Olympus. Its sides were covered 
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with thick green woods; and it was so high that its 
peak seemed to pierce through the clouds, up, up, into 
the sky, till the eye could scarcely follow it. None 
of the people of Greece had ever climbed to the top 
of Mount Olympus, and they said that it was there 
that the gods lived, among the clouds and the stars. 

They pictured the marble halls, with their great 
shining pillars and their thrones of gold and silver. 
' The walls of the palaces, they said, were covered 
with pictures such as no man’s hand had ever 
painted, — pictures such as we sometimes see in the 
sunset sky, when the pink and gold and purple clouds 
sink in the west, changing their shape each moment 
that we gaze at them. 

Sometimes the mighty rulers of the sun and the 
moon and all the world left their homes and came 
down to visit the people of the earth. Once in a 
great, great while, they came in their own true 
forms, but far oftener they took on the shape of ani- 
mals or human beings, so that they might not be 
recognized. 

The people of Greece believed that if they did any- 
thing wrong it would displease the gods, and that they 
would be punished by sickness or death or some 
other evil; but if they did what was right, those 
mighty ones would be pleased, and would love them 
and send them wealth and happiness. 
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So they built great temples of marble, and in them 
they set up gold and ivory statues of the gods; and 
there they came, in time of trouble, to ask for help 
and comfort; and when they were happy they came 
to offer up their thanks to the kind gods. 

The king of the gods was Jupiter, who ruled not 
only the people of the earth, but the mighty ones who 
dwelt above. When 
storms raged, men said 
it was Jupiter who 
hurled the thunder- 
bolts and guided the 
winds and the waters. 
His wife was Juno, 
the beautiful queen of 
heaven, who helped 
him in his work. Be- 
sides Jupiter and Juno 
there were many other 
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gods and goddesses. 

The Greeks watched the sun rise at dawn and they 
said it was the beautiful Apollo, the sun god, who 
drove his golden chariot from his palace in the east ; 
and at nightfall, when the sun had sunk to rest, and 
the moon rode slowly across the heavens, they said, 
“Tt is the goddess Diana, guiding her silver car 
across the skies.” Diana was also the goddess of the 
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hunt, and in the daytime she wandered through the 
green woods, with her arrows at her side, while her 
fleet hounds sped on in front of her, and a train of 
young girls and wood nymphs followed. 

Venus, the queen of love and beauty, was the 
fairest of all the goddesses. She was supposed to 
have sprung from the sea one day, in a cloud of 
spray, and was so beautiful that gods and men joined 
to do her honor. 

She had a little son named Cupid, who also was 
the god of love. He was sometimes called the god of 
the bow, because he was never seen without his bow 
and arrows. Cupid was always young and rosy and 
dimpled; he never grew up as other children do. 

Neptune was the god of the sea and ruled over 
all the waters of the earth. When the sea rose in 
mighty billows, the Greeks said that Neptune was 
stirrmg them to anger with the trident that he 
always carried; but when the waters grew calm once 
more they thought that he had stilled the waves 
with his mighty power. 

When men were wise and skillful, their knowledge 
was said to come from Minerva, the great goddess of 
wisdom. She could be even more powerful than 
mighty Mars, the war god, for by craftiness and cun- 
ning a few men sometimes overcame a whole army. 

When Jupiter wished to send words of command 
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to the other gods or to men, he would summon the 
fleet-footed Mercury, who, with his winged sandals, 
could fly faster than the swiftest bird. In those old 
days people thought that all their dreams came from 
Jupiter and that 
Mercury brought 
them to earth; and 
when men died, that 
he led their spirits 
to the land of shades. 
This gloomy king- 
dom lay deep down 
in the center of the 
earth and its ruler 
was King Pluto. 
Ceres was the god- 
dess of the earth; 
and when the harvests were bountiful, the people 


said it was good Mother Ceres who made the green 
stalks spring up and be fruitful. 

The Greeks in those old days believed that the 
gods lived their lives of mingled joy and sorrow, just 
as did the men who worshiped them. Poets told 
beautiful stories of them, and the people loved to 
listen to these tales of the spirits that ruled over the 
realms of nature. Men told these stories to their 
sons and daughters, who in their turn told them to 
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their children. Thus these stories or myths, as they 
are called, have come down even to our own day. 
They were first related thousands of years ago, but 
they are as much loved now as when the poets of 
"ancient Greece sang of their beautiful country and its 
gods. — Grace H. Kurrer. 


Adapted from ‘‘ Stories of Long Ago.” 


PROCRUSTES AND HIS BED 


As Theseus was skirting the Vale along the foot of 
lofty Parnes, a very tall and strong man came down 
to meet him, dressed in rich garments. On his arms 
were golden bracelets, and round his neck a collar of 
jewels; and he came forward, bowing courteously, 
and held out both his hands, and spoke: — 

“Welcome, fair youth, to these mountains ; happy 
am I to have met you! For what greater pleasure 
to a good man than to entertain strangers? But I 
see that you are weary. Come up to my castle, and 
rest yourself awhile.” 

“T give you thanks,” said Theseus; “but I am in 
haste to go up the valley, and to reach Aphidnai.” 

“Alas! you have wandered far from the right 
way, and you cannot reach Aphidnai to-night; for 
there are many miles of mountain between you and 
it, and steep passes, and cliffs dangerous after night- 
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fall. It is well for you that I met you; for my 
whole joy is to find strangers, and to feast them at 
my castle, and hear tales from them of foreign lands. 
Come up with me, and eat the best of venison, and 
drink the rich red wine: and sleep upon my famous 
bed, of which all travelers say that they never saw the 
like. For whatsoever the stature of my guest, how- 
ever tall or short, that bed fits him to a hair, and he 
sleeps on it as he never slept before.” And he laid 
hold on Theseus’s hands, and would not let him go. 

Theseus wished to go forward, but he was ashamed 
to seem churlish to so hospitable a man ; and he was 
curious to see that wondrous bed; and besides, he was 
hungry and weary; yet he shrank from the man, he 
knew not why; for though his voice was gentle and 
fawning, it was dry and husky; and though his eyes 
were gentle, they were dull and cold like stones. But 
he consented, and went with the man up a glen 
which led from the road toward the peaks of Parnes, 
under the dark shadow of the cliffs. 

And as they went up, the glen grew narrower, and 
the cliffs higher and darker, and beneath them a 
torrent roared, half seen between bare limestone crags. 
And around them was neither tree nor bush, while 
from the white peaks of Parnes the snow blasts swept 
down the glen, cutting and chilling, till a horror fell 
on Theseus, as he looked round at that doleful place. 
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And he said at last, “ Your castle stands, it seems, in 
a dreary region.” 

“Yes, but once within it, hospitality makes all 
things cheerful. But who are these?” and he looked 
back, and Theseus also; and far below, along the 
road which they had left, came a string of laden 
asses, and merchants walking by them, watching 
their wares. 

“Ah, poor souls!” said the stranger. “Well for 
them that I looked back and saw them! And well 
for me too, for I shall have the more guests at my 
feast. Wait awhile till I go down and call them 
and we will eat and drink together the livelong night. 
Happy am I, to whom heaven sends so many guests 
at once!” And he ran back down the hill, waving 
his hand and shouting to the merchants, while Theseus 
went slowly up the steep path. 

But as he went up he met an aged man, who had 
been gathering driftwood in the torrent bed. He had 
laid down his fagot in the road, and was trying to lift 
,it again to his shoulder. And when he saw Theseus, 
he called to him, and said : — 

“OQ fair youth, help me up with any hae for 
my limbs are stiff and weak with years.” 

Then Theseus lifted the burden on his back. And 
the old man blessed him, and then looked earnestly 
upon him, and said : — 
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“Who are you, fair youth, and wherefore travel 
this doleful road ?” 

“Who I am my parents know: but I travel this 
doleful road because I have been invited by a hospi- 
table man, who promises to feast me, and to make me 
sleep upon I know not what wondrous bed.” 

Then the old man clapped his hands together, and 
cried : — 

“ Know, fair youth, that you are going to torment 
and to death; for he who met you (1 will requite 
your kindness by another) is a robber and a murderer 
of men. Whatsoever stranger he meets he entices 
him hither to death ; and as for this bed of which he 
speaks, truly it fits all comers, yet none ever rose 
alive off it save me.” 

“Why?” asked Theseus, astonished. 

“ Because, if a man be too tall for it, he lops his 
limbs till they be short enough, and if he be too 
short he stretches his limbs till they be long enough : 
but me only he spared, seven weary years agone ; 
for L alone of all fitted his bed exactly, so he spared 
me, and made me his slave. And once I was a 
wealthy merchant, and dwelt in the great city of 
Thebes; but now I hew wood and draw water for 
him, the torment of all mortal men.” 

Then Theseus said nothing; but ground his teeth 
together. 
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«Escape then,” said the old man, “for he will 
have no pity on thy youth. But yesterday he 
brought up hither a young man and a maiden, and 
fitted them upon his bed: and the young man’s 
hands and feet he cut off; but the maiden’s limbs he 
stretched until she died — but I am tired of weeping 
over the slain. And therefore he is called Procrustes 
the Stretcher. Flee from him; yet whither will you 
flee? The cliffs are steep, and who can climb them ? 
and there is no other road.” 

But Theseus laid his hand upon the old man’s 
mouth, and said, “There is no need to flee;” and he 
turned to go down the pass. 

“Do not tell him that I have warned you, or he 
will kill me by some evil death;” and the old man 
screamed after him down the glen. But Theseus 
strode on in his wrath. 

And he said to himself: ‘“ This is an ill-ruled Jand ; 
when shall I have done ridding it of monsters?” 
And as he spoke, Procrustes came up the hill, and all 
the merchants with him, smiling and talking gayly. 
And when he saw Theseus, he cried, “ Ah, fair young 
guest, have I kept you too long waiting?” 

But Theseus answered, “The man who stretches 
his guests upon a bed, and hews off their hands and 
feet, what shall be done to him, when right is done 
throughout the land?” 


THESEUS AND PROCRUSTES. 
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Then the countenance of Procrustes changed, and 
his cheeks grew as green as 4 lizard, and he felt for 
his sword in haste. But Theseus leaped on him, and 
cried, — 

“Ts this true, my host, or is it false?” and he 
clasped Procrustes round waist and elbow, so that 
he could not draw his sword. 

“Is this true, my host, or is it false?” But Pro- 
erustes answered never a word. 

Then Theseus flung him from him, and lifted up 
his dreadful club; and before Procrustes could strike 
him he had struck, and felled him to the ground. 

And once again Theseus struck Procrustes ; and 
his evil soul fled forth, like a bat into the darkness 
of a cave. 

Then Theseus stripped him of his gold ornaments, 
and went up to his house, and found there great 
wealth and treasure, which he had stolen from the 
passers-by. And he went down the mountains, and 
away. 

And he went down the glens of Parnes, through 
mist, and cloud, and rain, till he came to the pleasant 
town of Aphidnai, and the home of the heroes, where 
they dwelt beneath a mighty elm. 


— CHARLES KINGS , 
From “‘ Greek Heroes.” : ser obelie 
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THE SOWER 


Anp great multitudes were gathered together unto 
Jesus, so that he went into a ship, and sat; and the 
whole multitude stood on the shore. 

And he spake many things unto them in parables, 
saying : 

Behold a sower went forth to sow: 

And when he sowed, some seeds fell by 
the wayside, and the fowls came and de- 
voured them up: 

Some fell upon stony places, where they 
had not much earth; and forthwith they 
sprung up, because they had no deepness 
of earth: 

And when the sun was up, they were 
scorched; and because they had no root, 
they withered away: 

And some fell among thorns; and the 
thorns sprung up, and choked them : 

But other fell into good ground, and 
brought forth fruit, some an hundred fold, 
some sixty fold, some thirty fold. 

Who hath ears to hear, let him hear. 


From “ St. Matthew.” 
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DAYBREAK 


A WIND came up out of the sea, 
And said, “ O mists, make room for me.” 


It hailed the ships, and cried, “ Sail on, 
Ye mariners; the night is gone!” 


And hurried landward far away, 
Crying, “‘ Awake! it is the day.” 


It said unto the forest, “ Shout! 
Hang all your leafy banners out!” 


It touched the wood-bird’s folded wing, 
And said, “ O bird, awake and sing.” 


And o’er the farms, “ O chanticleer, 
Your clarion blow ; the day is near.” 


It whispered to the fields of corn, 
“ Bow down, and hail the coming morn.” 


It shouted through the belfry tower, 
“ Awake, O bell! proclaim the hour.” 


It crossed the churchyard with a sigh, 
And said, “ Not yet! in quiet lie.” 


— LONGFELLOW. 
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THE FIRST DAY OF SPRING 


O tuHov bright and beautiful day ! 
First bright day of the virgm Spring, 
Bringing the slumbering life into play, 
Giving the leaping bird his wing. 


I hear thy voice in the lark’s clear note, 

In the cricket’s chirp at the evening hour, 

In the zephyr’s sighs that around me float, 

In the beporite bud and the opening flower. 
—W. G. Simms. 


THE SECRETS OF SPRING 


TuEre’s something in the air 
That’s new and sweet and rare — 
A scent of summer things, 

A whir as if of wings. 


There’s something, too, that’s new 
In the color of the blue 

That’s in the morning sky, 
Before the sun is high. 


And all this changing tint, 
This whispering stir and hint 
Of bud and bloom and wing, 
Is the coming of the spring. 
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And to-morrow or to-day 

The brooks will break away 
From their icy, frozen sleep, 
And run, and laugh, and leap. 


So, silently but swift, 

Above the wintry drift, 

The long days gain and gain, 
Until on hill and plain, — 


Once more, and yet once more, 
Returning as betore, 

We see the bloom of birth 
Make young again the earth. 


— Nora PERRY. 


SIR ROBIN 


ROLLICKING RoBIN is here again. 

What does he care for the April rain ? 

Care for it? Glad of it. Doesn’t he know 
That the April rain carries off the snow, 
And coaxes out leaves to shadow his nest, 
And washes his pretty red Easter vest, 
And makes the juice of the cherry sweet, 
For his hungry little robins to eat? 

“Ha, ha, ha!” hear the jolly bird laugh, 
“That isn’t the best of the story, by half!” 
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Gentleman Robin, he walks up and down, 

Dressed in orange-tawny and black and brown. 

Though his eye is so proud and his step so firm, 

He can always stoop to pick up a worm. 

With a twist of his head, and a strut and a hop, 

To his Robin-wife, in the peach-tree top, 

Chirping her heart out, he calls: “ My dear, 

You don’t earn your living! Come here! Come 
here ! 

Ha, ha, ha! Life is lovely and sweet; 

But what would it be if we'd nothing to eat?” 


Robin, Sir Robin, gay, red-vested knight, 

Now you have come to us, summer’s in sight. 
You never dream of the wonders you bring, — 
Visions that follow the flash of your wing. 

How all the beautiful By-and-by 

Around you and after you seems to fly ! 

Sing on, or eat on, as pleases your mind! 

Well have you earned every morsel you find. 
«Ay! Ha, ha, ha !” whistles Robin. “My dear, 
Let us all take our own choice of good cheer i 


— Lucy LaArcom. 


The world is so full of a number of things, 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings. 
—R. L. STEVENSON. 
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SKY-BORN MUSIC 


Let me go where’er I will, 
I hear a sky-born music still. 
It is not only in the rose, 
It is not only in a bird, 
Not only where the rambow glows, 
Nor in the song of woman heard ; 
But in the darkest, meanest things, — 
There always, always, something sings. 


— RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


JAIKIE’S FLOWER GARDEN 


Ir was Jiminy’s garden, or at least his father’s, 
which is the same thing, or even better. For his 
father lived in a gloomy study with severe books all 
about him, and was no more conscious of the exist- 
ence of the beautiful garden than if it had been the 
Desert of Sahara. 

The boys did not go to school, but Jiminy had a 
brief and terrible struggle with the Latin verb for an 
hour every morning in his father’s study, from which 
he emerged to forget all about the matter for the 
other twenty-three. 

The old garden was cut into squares by noble 
walks bordered by boxwood, high like a hedge. 
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There was an orchard also, with old gnarled trees 
creen-mossed, that bore little fruit, but made a glory 
of shade in the dog days. 

Up among the branches Jiminy made a platform, 
like those Jaikie read to him about in a book of 
Indian travel, where the hunters waited for tigers to 
come underneath them. Ever since Jaikie became 
lame he lived at the manse and the minister let him 
read all sorts of books if so he wished. Jiminy cared 
little about books, but Jaikie looked upon each one of 
them as a new gate to paradise. 

Once it was Jaikie who used always to do what 
Jiminy bade him; but, after Jaikie was hurt, it was 
quite different. Jiminy now came to Jaikie and said, 
“ What shall we do to-day?” And then he would 
wheel his friend in a little carriage the village joiner 
made, and afterward carry him among the orchard 
trees to the place Jaikie wanted to go. 

“ Jiminy,” said Jaikie, “ the flowers are bonnie in 
the plots, but they are all prisoners. Let us make a 
place where they can grow as they like.’ Perhaps 
he thought of himself laid weak and lonely, when 
the green world without was all a-growing and 
a-blowing. 

“ Bring some of the flowers up to this corner,” said 
Jaikie, the lame boy, and it was not long till Jiminy 
brought them. The ground was baked and dry, how- 
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ever, and soon they would have withered, but that 
Jaikie issued his commands, and Jiminy ran for pails 
upon pails of water from the little burn where now 
the water had stopped flowing, and only slept in pools 
with a little green scum over them. 

“T can’t carry water all night like this,” said 
Jiminy at last. “I suppose we must give up this 
wild garden here in the corner of the orchard.” 

“No,” said Jaikie, rubbing his lame ankle where it 
always hurt, “we must not give it up, for it is our 
very own, and I shall think about it to-night between 
the clock-strikes.” For Jaikie used to lie awake and 
count the hours when the pain was at the worst. 

So in the little room next to Jiminy’s, Jaikie lay 
awake and hearkened to the gentle breathing of his 
friend. Jiminy always said when he went to bed, 
“T’ll keep awake to-night sure, Jaikie, and talk to 
you.” And Jaikie only smiled a wan smile with a 
soul in it, for he knew that as soon as Jiminy’s 
drowsy head touched the pillow, he would be in the 
dim and beautiful country of Nod, leaving poor Jaikie 
‘to rub the leg in which the pains ran races up and 
down, and to listen for the next stroke of the clock. 

As he lay, Jaikie thought of the flowers in the 
corner of the orchard thirsty and sick. It might be 
that they, like him, were sleepless and suffering. He 
remembered the rich carnations with their dower of 
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sweet savor, the dark indigo cornflowers, the spotted 
musk monkey flowers, smelling like a village flower 
show. They would all be drooping and sad, and it 
might be that the ferns would be dead — all but the 
hart’s tongue; which, though moisture-loving, can 
yet train itself to endure and abide thirsty and un- 
slaked. But the thought of their pain worked in 
Jaikie’s heart. 

“ Maybe it will make me forget my foot if I can go 
and water them.” So he arose, crawling on his 
hands and knees downstairs very softly, past where 
Jiminy tossed in his bed, and softer still past the min- 
ister’s door. But there was no sound save the creak 
of the stair under him. Jaikie crept to the water 
pail, and got the large quart tankard that hung 
by the side of the wall. It wasa hard job for a little 
lad to get a heavy tin vessel filled,—a harder one 
still to unlock the door and creep away across the 
square of gravel. “ You have no idea,” he said after- 
ward, “how badly gravel hurts your knees when they 
are bare.” 

Luckily it was a hot night, and not a breath of air 
was stirring, so the little white-clad figure moved 
slowly across the front of the house to the green gate 
of the garden. Jaikie could reach out only as far as 
his arms would go with the tin of water. Then 
painfully he pulled himself forward toward the 
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tankard. But in spite of all he made headway, and 
soon he was creeping up the middle walk, past the 
great central sundial, which seemed high as a church- 
steeple above him. The ghostly moths fluttered 
about him, attracted by the waving white of his 
garments. In their corner he found the flowers, and, 
as he had thought, they were withered and drooping. 
He lifted the water with his palms, and sprinkled it 
upon the plants, taking care that none dripped through, 
for it was very precious, and he seemed to have carried 
it many miles. As soon as they felt the water upon 
them, the flowers paid him back in perfume. 

“T wish I had some for you, dear buttercups,” 
said Jaikie to the golden chalices which grew in the 
hollows by the burnside ; “can you wait another day?” 

“We have waited long,” they seemed to reply ; “ we 
can surely wait another day.” 

Then the honeysuckle reached down a single ten- 
dril to touch Jaikie on the cheek. “Some for me, 
please,” it said; “there are so many of us at our 
house, and so little to get. Our roots are such a long 
way off, and the big fellows farther down get most of 
the juice before it comes our way. If you cannot 
water us all, you might pour a little on our heads.” 
So Jaikie lifted up his tankard and poured the few 
drops that were in the bottom upon the nodding 
heads of the honeysuckle blooms. 
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“ Bide a little while,” said he, “and you shall have 
plenty for root and flower, for branch and vine and 
stem.” 

There were not many little boys more loving than 
Jaikie in all the world; and with his work and his 
helping and talking, he had quite forgotten about 
the pain in his foot. He began to creep back again 
in the quiet, colorless night ; but before he had gone 
away the honeysuckle said, “ Remember to come back 
to-morrow and water us, and we will get ready such 
fine, full cups of honey for you!” 

And Jaikie promised. He shut the gate to keep 
out the hens. He crept across the pebbles, and they 
hurt his knees more than ever. He hung up the tin 
dipper again on its peg, and climbed the stairs to his 
bedroom. Jiminy was breathing as quietly as a lazy 
red-spotted trout in the shadow of the bank on a 
warm afternoon. Jaikie crept into his bed and fell 
asleep without a thought. 

He did not awake till quite late in the day, when 
Jiminy came to tell him that somebody had been 
watering the flowers in the Corner of Shadows dur- 
ing the night. “I think it must have been the 
angels,” said Jiminy, before Jaikie had time to tell him 
how it all happened. “ My father thinks so, too.” 


—S. R. Crockett. 
From“ Bog Myrtle and Peat,” 
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A LIFE OF FEAR 


As I sat looking from my window the other morn- 
ing upon a red squirrel gathering nuts from a small 
hickory, and storing them up in his den in the bank, 
I was forcibly reminded of the state of constant fear 
and apprehension in which the wild creatures live, 
and I tried to picture to myself what life would be 
to me, or to any of us, hedged about by so many 
dangers, real or imaginary. 

The squirrel would shoot up the tree, making only 
a brown streak from the bottom to the top; would 
seize his nut and rush down again in the most hur- 
ried manner. Halfway to his den, which was not 
over three rods distant, he would rush up the trunk 
of another tree for a few yards to make an observa- 
tion. No danger being near, he would dive into his 
den and reappear again in a twinkling. 

Returning for another nut, he would mount the 
second tree again for another observation. Satisfied 
that the coast was clear, he would spin along the top 
of the ground to the tree that bore the nuts, shoot 
up it as before, seize the fruit, and then back agai 
to his retreat. 

Never did he fail, during the half hour or more 
that I watched him, to take an observation on his. 
way both to and from his nest. It was “snatch and 
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run” with him. Something seemed to say to him 
all the time: “Look out! look out!” “The cat!” 
“The hawk!” “The owl!” “The boy with the 
gun!” 

It was a bleak December morning; the first fine 
flakes of a cold, driving snowstorm were just begin- 
ning to sift down, and the squirrel was eager to finish 
harvesting his nuts in time. It was quite touching 
to see how hurried and anxious and nervous he was. 
I felt like going out and lending a hand. 

The nuts were small, and I thought of all the 
gnawing he would have to do to get at the scanty 
meat they held. My little boy once took pity on 
a squirrel that lived in the wall near the gate, and 
cracked the nuts for him, and put them upon a small 
board shelf in the tree, where he could sit and eat 
them at his ease. 

The red squirrel is not so provident as the chip- 
munk. He lays up stores irregularly, by fits and 
starts; he never has enough put up to carry him over 
winter; hence he is more or less active all the season. 
Long before the December snow, the chipmunk has 
for days been making hourly trips to his den with 
full pockets of nuts or corn or buckwheat, till his bin 
holds enough to carry him through to April. He 
need not, and I believe does not, set foot out of doors 
during the whole winter. i 


Vu 
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Eternal vigilance is the price of life with most of 
the wild creatures. There is only one among them 
whose wildness I cannot understand, and that is the 
common water turtle. Why is this creature so fear- 
ful? What are its enemies? I know of nothing that 
preys upon it. Yet see how watchful and suspicious 
these turtles are as they sun themselves upon a log 
or a rock.. While you are yet many yards away from 
them, they slide down into the water and are gone. 

The land turtle, on the other hand, shows scarcely 
a trace of fear. He will indeed pause in his walk 
when you are very near him, but he will not retreat 
into his shell till you have poked him with your foot 
or your cane. He appears to have no enemies; but 
the little spotted water turtle is as shy as if he were 
the delicate tidbit that every creature was searching 
for. I did once find one which a fox had dug out of 
the mud in winter, and carried a few rods and dropped 
on the snow, as if he had found he had no use for it. 

The raccoon is probably the most courageous crea- 
ture among our familiar wild animals. Who ever 
saw a raccoon show the white feather? He will face 
any odds with composure. I have seen one upon the 
ground, beset by four men and two dogs, and never 
for a moment losing his presence of mind, or showing 
a sion of fear. The raccoon is clear grit. 

The fox is a very wild and suspicious creature, but, 
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curiously enough, when you suddenly come face to 
face with him, when he is held by a trap, or driven 
by the hound, his expression is not that of fear, but 
of shame and guilt. He seems to diminish in size 
and to be overwhelmed with humiliation. Does he 
know himself to be an old thief, and is that the 
reason of his embarrassment? 

In the heart of the rabbit fear constantly abides. 
The fox is after her, the owls are after her, the gun- 
ners are after her, and she has no defense but her 
speed. She always keeps well to cover. The north- 
ern hare keeps in the thickest brush. If the hare or 
rabbit crosses a broad, open exposure, it does so hur- 
riedly, like a mouse when it crosses the road. The 
mouse is in danger of being pounced upon by the 
hawk, and the hare or rabbit by the snowy owl, or 
else the great horned owl. 

A friend of mine was following one morning a ° 
fresh rabbit track through an open field. Suddenly 
the track came to an end, as if the creature had 
taken wings, — as it had, after an unpleasant fashion. 
There, on either side of its last foot imprint, were 
several parallel lines in the snow, made by the wings 
of the great owl that had swooped down and carried 
it off. What a little tragedy was seen written there 


upon the white, even surface of the field! 


— JoHN BURROUGHS. 
From “ Squirrels and other Fur-bearers.” 
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THE APPLE BLOSSOMS 


Have you seen an apple orchard in the spring? 
In the spring? 
A blooming apple orchard in the spring ? 
When the spreading trees are hoary 
With their wealth of promised glory, 
And the mavis pipes his story 
In the spring ? 


Have you plucked the apple blossoms in the spring ? 
In the spring? 
And caught their subtle odors in the spring? 
Pink buds pouting at the hght, 
Crumpled petals baby-white, 
Just to touch them a delight — 
In the spring ! 


Have you walked beneath the blossoms in the spring ? 
In the spring ? 
Beneath the apple blossoms in the spring? 
When the pink cascades are falling, 
And the silver brooklets brawling, 
And the cuckoo bird soft calling, 
In the spring? 


If you have not, then you know not, in the spring, 
In the spring, 
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Half the color, beauty, wonder of the spring. 
No sweet sight can I remember 
Half so precious, half so tender, 
As the apple blossoms render 
In the spring. 


— WILLIAM WESLEY MARTIN. 


SPRING 


Sprinc, with that nameless pathos in the air 
Which dwells with all things fair, 

Spring, with her golden suns and silver rain, 
Is with us once again. 


Out in the lonely woods the jasmine burns 
Its fragrant lamps, and turns 

Into a royal court with green festoons 
The banks of dark lagoons. 


In the deep heart of every forest tree 

The blood is all aglee, 

And there’s a look about the leafless bowers 
As if they dreamed of flowers. 


Yet still on every side we trace the hand 
Of winter in the land, 

Save where the maple reddens on the lawn, 
Flushed by the season’s dawn ; 
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As yet the turf is dark, although you know 

That, not a span below, 

A thousand germs are groping through the gloom, 
And soon will burst their tomb. 


Already, here and there, on frailest stems 
Appear some azure gems, 

Small as might deck, upon a gala day, 
The forehead of a fay. 


In gardens you may note amid the dearth 

The crocus breaking earth ; 

And near the snowdrop’s tender white and green, 
The violet in its screen. 


And there’s a sense of blossoms yet unborn 
In the sweet airs of morn ; 

One almost looks to see the very street 
Grow purple at his feet. 


At times a fragrant breeze comes flaating by, 
And brings, you know not why, 

A feeling as when eager crowds await 

Before a palace gate 


Some wondrous pageant; and you scarce would start, 
If from some beech’s heart, 

A blue-eyed dryad, stepping forth, should say, 

“ Behold me, I am May!” | 


— Henry TIMRop. 
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A SONG 


THERE is ever a song somewhere, my dear, 
There is ever a something sings alway: 
There’s the song of the lark when the skies are clear, 
And the song of the thrush when the skies are gray. 
The sunshine showers across the grain, 
And the bluebird trills in the orchard tree; 
And in and out, when the eaves drip rain, 
The swallows are twittering carelessly. 


There is ever a song somewhere, my dear, 
Be the skies above or dark or fair ; 
There is ever a song that our hearts may hear — 
There is ever a song somewhere, my dear — 
There is ever a song somewhere ! 


There is ever a song somewhere, my dear, 
In the midnight black or the midday blue: 
The robin pipes when the sun is here, 
And the cricket chirrups the whole night through ; 
The buds may blow and the fruit may grow, 
And the autumn leaves drop crisp and sere: 
But whether the sun or the rain or the snow, 


There is ever a song somewhere, my dear. 
— James Wuitcoms RIvry. 


From “ Afterwhiles.” Copyright, 1887. By permission of the Bowen Merritt 
Company, publishers, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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THE HEART OF THE TREE. 


Wuart does he plant who plants a tree? 
He plants the friend of sun and sky, 

He plants the flag of breezes free, 

The shaft of beauty towering high ; 

He plants a home to heaven anigh. 

For song and mother-croon of bird 

In hushed and happy twilight heard, 
The treble of heaven’s harmony ; 

These things he plants who plants a tree. 


What does he plant who plants a tree? 
He plants cool shade and tender rain 
And seed and bud of days to be 

And years that fade and flush again. 

He plants the forest’s heritage, 

The harvest of a coming age, 

The joy that unborn eyes shall see ; 
These things he plants who plants a tree. 


What does he plant-who plants a tree ? 
He plants, in sap and leaf and wood 
In love of home and loyalty 

And far-cast thought of civie good, 
His blessing on the neighborhood. 
Who in the hollow of his hand 

Holds all the growth of all our land, 
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A nation’s growth from sea to sea, 
Stirs in his heart who plants a tree. 


— H. C. BuNNER. 


MY BABES IN THE WOOD 


Ir was toward the end of May, and our garden 
was becoming a great resort for birds. It is a very 
old-fashioned garden, stocked with ancient fruit trees. 
There is a luxuriant undergrowth of currants, goose- 
berries, and raspberries, running almost wild. In 
this paradise are admitted neither guns nor traps; 80 
it is a region well known to all our feathered neigh- 
bors, and is a most desirable place for their house- 
building. 

Nest-building was at its height in the tree tops. 
The most important mansion was owned by a pair of 
birds which, I believe, were thrushes, though they 
did not sing. They had gone about their domestic 
affairs so silently that the youngsters were nearly 
fledged before the nest was discovered. Afterward, 
for days, they gave me no little anxiety. 

L used to be disturbed in my work by these big, un- 
gainly birds. They were nearly as large as pigeons, — 
and kept flying frantically about the garden, screech- 
ing wildly, all because a curious but well-meaning lad 
was peering into their nest. If my pet cat happened 
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to be lying in sleepy innocence on the window sill, 
these indignant parents would swoop fiercely past him 
close enough to have pecked his eyes out. Then light- 
ing on a near-by tree they would sit there screeching 
at him. 

He never took any notice of them; but from the 
day that the newly fledged youngsters were seen 
hopping awkwardly about under the gooseberry 
bushes, I was kept in mortal fear lest my cat should 
walk in at the window with a young thrush in his 
mouth. No such disaster happened; yet I confess 
that when the thrush family finally disappeared, it 
was a great relief to my mind. 

My next friends were a pair of tomtits, which took 
possession of a crack in the wall underneath my bed- 
room window. It was a mystery how they contrived 
to creep in and out of a hole apparently not big enough 
to admit a large bluebottle fly. Their little family 
must have been reared in very cramped lodgings. 
Nobody ever saw the young ones, yet it was pleasant 
of a morning to watch the old birds flying to and fro, 
hanging a moment outside of the crack, and then pop- 
ping in. They were very pretty birds, the father 
especially —a natty little fellow, delicately shaped, 
with a glossy blue-black head. After feeding time 
was over, he used to go and sit on the nearest tree, in 
sight of his tiny house, brushing up his feathers, and 
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singing lustily. When at last this worthy little 
couple vanished — children and all —I greatly missed 
them from the crack in the wall. 

But of all my garden families, the one most cared 
for was that which I have to-day lost —my babes in 
the wood. It was about the end of May, when, in 
my daily walk before breakfast, I found that, when- 
ever I passed a particular corner, I always startled 
some large bird, which flew away in alarm. And at 
last I saw it, beak, head, and all, emerging from a 
hole in a half-decayed apple tree. It was a black- 
bird. 

“So, my friend,” said I, “ you have found a home, 
and you shall not be disturbed.” 

Therefore, though I passed the tree twenty times 
a day, and each time out flew a bird, for many days 
I kept from taking any notice of the busy little 
housebuilders. At last, I ventured to look in. 
There I saw, deep in the hollow tree, four bluish 
eggs. 

Considering them now fairly settled in housekeep- 
ing, I took every opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the newcomers. Soon I knew them well by 
sight, and they certainly had a fair chance of return- 
ing the compliment. 

The old birds were a goodly pair. Mr. B., as I 


named him, was an uncommonly handsome little 
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gentleman — jet black, with the slenderest figure, the 
yellowest bill, and the brightest eyes. Indeed, he 
was quite a dandy among blackbirds. But, with all 
his beauty, he was the most attentive of husbands, 
and the most cheerful and musical of songsters. He 
had great richness and variety of song, and made dis- 
tinct turns and trills. x 

He never tired of singing. Lying awake one 
night, I heard him begin with the first peep of 
dawn; and in showery weather his exuberant carols 
lasted all day long. But the treat of treats was 
to watch him perched on the topmost spray of a 
poplar, and listen to him in the still June eve 
ning singing to his wife and family. His cheerful 
song almost brought tears into one’s eyes to think 
there should be such a happy creature in this cruel 
world. 

All sorts of things were week after week happen- 
ing in the outside world, while the blithe bird was 
peaceful in his garden. He no doubt looked upon it 
as his own personal property, currants, raspberry- 
bushes, and all. And still he sang over and over his 
song of love and joy. 

Mrs. B. I rarely saw, not even when Wowie down 
into the nest, though she was probably there all the 
while, brooding dusky and motionless over the four 
egos. I thought the eggs a long time hatching; but 
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that was Mrs. B.’s affair, not mine, and so I refrained 
from disturbing her. 

One fine morning, passing the apple tree, I heard a 
chirp, weak and faint, but still the chirp of a living 
thing. The parents flew about so wildly, and ap- 
peared in such a frantic state of mind, that I had 
not the heart to frighten them further by peering into 
the nest. Next day, in their absence, I did so; and 
lo! four wide-open mouths stretched themselves up 
from the bottom of the hole, demanding something 
to eat. They seemed to be mouths and nothing else. 

The third, fourth, and all following days it was 
just the same. I never saw any young creatures so 
incessantly hungry. As soon as my step was heard 
there arose from the heart of the apple tree four 
gaping beaks appealing to me for their breakfast. 
It was very flattermg— to be mistaken for an old 
blackbird ! 

In course of time, my young family grew wiser and 
less clamorous; but still they always chirped when I 
looked in at the nest, and their parents, seeing no ill 
result, became more at ease —even familiar. Many 
a, morning, as I sat reading under a tree about three 
yards off, Mrs. B. would come and sit on the bough 
near her nursery, and hold a soft chirpmg conversa- 
tion with her little ones. Meanwhile her husband 
was practicing his joyous music on the topmost branch 
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of the tree. They were a very happy family, and a 
pattern to many unfeathered families far and near. 
One night in June 
there was a terrific 
storm. The thun- 
der, close overhead, 
rolled through the 
heavy dawn like 
artillery; the rain 
came dripping 
through the roof 
and soaking in at 
the window sills. 
W eafterwardheard, 
with no great sur- 
prise, of buildings 
struck, wheat stacks 
burned, and _ trees 
in the next garden 
blasted by the light- 
ning. But, amid 
all these disasters, 
my chief anxiety was about my young blackbirds. 
What would become of the poor creatures? Their 
nest being open to the sky, I feared that the torrents 
of rain would fill it like a tub, and drown them. 
How this did not happen I am puzzled to decide. 
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It may be that the parents, turning their wings into 
umbrellas, sat patiently over the opening of the hole 
till the storm was past. But next morning, when 
I waded through the dripping garden to see if they 
were alive, there they were, all four, as lively and 
hungry asever! And at noon a stray sunbeam, pierc- 
ing into their shadowy nursery, gave me a distinct 
vision of the whole family, sound asleep, packed 
tightly together, not a feather ruffled. How happy 
and contented they were! What cared they for rain 
and thunderstorms ? 

Once, coming suddenly round the corner, I saw 
on the edge of the hole the drollest little head, which 
looked about for a minute, and then popped down 
again. Doubtless this was the eldest of the family, 
desirous to see the world for himself. The next day 
the silence in the nest was such that I thought they 
had all flown; but I soon afterward caught sight of 
the four little yellow bills and eight twinkling eyes. 
Still one might now expect their departure at any 
time; and I own to a sad feeling at the thought of 
the empty nest. 

One morning I overheard two of my neighbors con- 
versing. “ Yes,” said one, “ they are very great annoy- 
ances in gardens. I shot, this morning, a fellow which 
no doubt had his nest somewhere near—a remark- 
ably fine blackbird.” 
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“Sir,” I was just on the point of saying, “was it 
my blackbird? Have you dared to shoot my black- 
bird?” and a thrill of alarm passed through me. 

The wrong he did, however, was to some other 
young family, not mine. I found my birds chirping 
away, neither fatherless nor motherless. Mrs. B. 
was hopping among the apple branches, and Mr. B. 
was caroling his heart out in his favorite cherry tree. 

My happy family! That was my last sight of 
their innocent enjoyment. The same evening a 
warning voice called out to me, “ Your blackbirds are 
flown. They just climbed out of the nest and away 
they flew.” 

I looked into the familiar hole in the apple tree: 
there was the nest, neat and round but empty. 


— Dinan Mutock CRAIK. 
From “ Studies from Life.” 


ye 
HYMNS OF NATURE 

Tue heavens declare the glory of God ; 

And the firmament sheweth his handiwork. 

Day unto day uttereth speech, 

And night unto night sheweth knowledge. 

There is no speech nor language 

Where their voice is not heard. 

Their line is gone out through all the earth, 

And their words to the end of the world. 
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The Lord reigneth ; let the earth rejoice ; 
Let the multitude of isles be glad. 

The heavens declare his righteousness, 
And all the people see his glory. 


He sendeth the springs into the valleys, 

Which run among the hills. . 

He watereth the hills from his chambers: 

The earth is satisfied with the fruit of thy works. 
He causeth the grass to grow for the cattle, 

And herb for the service of man: 

That he may bring forth food out of the earth. 
He appointeth the moon for seasons : 

The sun knoweth his going down. 

Thou makest darkness and it is night. 


He turneth rivers into a wilderness, 

And the water springs into dry ground. 

He turneth the wilderness into a standing water, 
And dry ground into water springs. 

And there he maketh the hungry to dwell, 

That he may prepare a city for habitation ; 

And sow the fields, and plant the vineyards, 
Which may yield fruits of increase. 


He telleth the number of the stars: 
He calleth them all by them names. 
He covereth the heaven with clouds, 
He prepareth rain for the earth, 
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He maketh grass to grow upon the mountains. 
He giveth to the beast his food, _ 
And to the young ravens which cry. 


He giveth snow like wool : 

He scattereth the hoar frost like ashes. 

He casteth forth his ice like morsels: 

Who can stand before his cold ? 

He sendeth out his word, and melteth them: 

He causeth his wind to blow, and the waters to flow 


Great is our Lord, and of great power: 


His understanding is infinite. 
From “‘ The Book of Psalms.” 


THE SPACIOUS FIRMAMENT 


Tue spacious firmament on high, 

With all the blue ethereal sky, 

And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 
Their great Original proclaim. 

The unwearied sun, from.day to day, 
Does his Creator's power display ; 

And publishes to every land 

The work of an Almighty hand. 


Soon as the evening shades prevail, 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 
And, nightly, to the listening earth, 
Repeats the story of her birth ; 
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Whilst all the stars that round her burn, 
And all the planets in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 

And spread the truth from pole to pole. 


What though in solemn silence, all 

Move round the dark terrestrial ball ; 

What though no real voice nor sound 

Amid these radiant orbs be found ; 

In reason’s ear they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a glorious voice, 

Forever singing, as they shine, 

“The Hand that made us is divine.” 
—JosEPH ADDISON. 


MAY MORNING 


Now the bright morning star, day’s harbinger, 
Comes dancing from the east, and leads with her 
The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and pale primrose. 


Hail, bounteous May, that dost inspire 
Mirth and youth and warm desire ! 


Woods and groves are of thy dressing, 
Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing ; 
Thus we salute thee with our early song, 
And welcome thee, and wish thee long. 


—Joun MILTON. 
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THE GLADNESS OF NATURE 


Is this a time to be cloudy and sad, 
When our mother Nature laughs around ; 
When even the deep blue heavens look glad, 
And gladness breathes from the blossoming ground? 


There are notes of joy from the hangbird and wren, 
_And the gossip of swallows through all the sky ; 
The ground squirrel gayly chirps by his den, 
And the wilding bee hums merrily by. 


The clouds are at play in the azure space, 

And their shadows at play on the bright green vale, 
And here they stretch to the frolic chase, 

And there they roll on the easy gale. 


There’s a dance of leaves in that aspen bower, 
There’s a titter of winds in that beechen tree, 

There’s a smile on the fruit, and a smile on the flower, 
And a laugh from the brook that runs to the sea. 


And look at the broad-faced sun, how he smiles 
On the dewy earth that smiles in his ray, 

On the leaping waters and gay young isles; 
Ay, look, and he'll smile thy gloom away. 


— WILLIAM CULLEN Bryant. 
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TO-DAY 


So here hath been dawning 
Another blue day ; 
Think wilt thou let it 
Slip useless away ? 


Out of Eternity 

This new day is born, 
Into Eternity, 

At night, will return. 


Behold it aforetime 
No eye ever did ; 

So soon it forever 
From all eyes is hid! 


Here hath been dawning 
Another blue day ; 

Think wilt thou let it 
Slip useless away ? 


—THomAs CARLYLE. 
u 


THE LAME BOY AND HIS FRIENDS 


DanreL TAYLOR was a poor boy, and he was lame. 
By asad accident both of his legs were badly broken 
when he was but a little fellow. Had he lived to be 
as old as Methuselah, his legs would have been as 
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useless to him all through his long life as if they had 
been blades of the tenderest grass. So as Daniel had 
to depend upon artificial supports, he began to use 
crutches almost before he had learned to toddle. 

Because of his lameness he was not able to run 
about as other boys did, so he turned his attention to 
a pair of canaries which were a part of the Taylor 
household. 

In course of time the birds grew to be very fond of 
Daniel, and he taught them such pretty tricks that 
good-natured neighbors made him presents of other 
birds, such as a linnet, or a lark, or a pair of bull- 
finches, until he had gathered about him a small 
collection of feathered younglings. He was himself 
so gentle and amiable that with these companions his 
life was as happy as life could be. 

Daniel did not mope or fret because his legs were 
useless, and because he was compelled to use crutches, 
but, on the contrary, he loved his wooden props. 

There are few boys in the world who are without 
their boy friends. Daniel’s friend was named Joshua, 
but Daniel called him “Jo.” It was not quite right 
for Joshua, he said, but Jo sounded pretty. And so 
it did from Daniel’s lips. 

As they grew in years, the tie that united the two 
boys was strengthened until a very perfect and unself- 
ish love was established between them. Each boy had 
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his particular fancy: Joshua’s was music, and Daniel’s 
was birds. 

“JT wish your legs were like mine, Dan,” said 
Joshua. 

“It?s no use wishing,” replied Dan. “You know 
what mother says, ‘It takes all sorts of people to 
make a world.’ ”’ 

“Sound legs and broken ieee ? Eh, Dan,’ 

“ Yes,” answered Dan, merrily, “and long ones and 
short ones, and thick ones and thin ones. Besides, if 
I had the strongest and biggest legs in the world, I 
don’t think I should be happier than I am.” 

“ But wouldn’t you like to be a hero, as I am going 
to be?” asked Joshua. 

“We can’t all be heroes. You go and fight with 
lions; I will stop and play with birds. 1 could not 
tame lions, but I can tame birds.” 


Dan was fond of speaking about lions, because his_ 


name was Daniel; and many and many a time had 
he and Joshua read the wonderful story of Daniel in 
the lions’ den. Joshua did not know much of the 
Bible until Dan read to him in his thin, sweet voice 
the stories in that Book of books. 

“There was a hero for you!” exclaimed Joshua. 
“T wonder what made him so brave.” 

“ Because he was doing what he knew to be right,” 
replied Dan; “and because he was not afraid to 
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speak the truth even to Belshazzar. I am not a bit 
brave,” continued Dan; “that is because I am lame, 
perhaps. If I were thrown into a lion’s den, I should 
die of fear, I am sure I should; but if I were thrown 
into a bird’s cage, full of strange birds, I would soon 
make friends with them, and they would come and 
eat out of my hand in no time.” 

Dan, indeed, was wonderfully learned about birds 
and their habits, and possessed a singular power over 
them. He could train them to do almost anything. 
And, bear this in mind, he used no cruel means in 
his training of them. What he taught them he 
taught them by kindness, and they obeyed him from 
love and not from fear. The nature of his own 
suffering, which made his life a quiet one, sharpened 
his mind, and brought him a surprising patience. If 
it had been otherwise, he never could have trained 
the birds so thoroughly. Whatever they were, — 
blackbirds, linnets, larks, bullfinches, canaries, — 
they were one and all his willing slaves, and per- 
formed the tasks he set them with their best ability. 

Give Dan any one of these birds, and in a few 
weeks it would hop upon his fingers, dance at his 
whistle, come at his call, fall dead upon the table, 
and jump up again at a given signal as lively as a 
cricket. 

He made little carts for them to draw, little 
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swords for them to carry, little ladders for them 
to climb up, little guns for them to fire off, little 
houses for them to go into and come out of. 

It was a sight worth seeing, to watch them go 
through their performances. The dead bird would 
lie on its back on the table, and watch cunningly out 
of a corner of the left eye for the signal to come 
to life again. The family birds would go into the 
house, and presently their heads would pop out of the 
chimneys as if to see what sort of weather it was. 
One of the company would hop upon the cart, in 
which a gun was fixed, and touch a slip of wood, 
which, in some mysterious way, would cause the gun 
to go off. Then the bird would jump briskly down 
and place its head in a ring in the shafts and hop 
away to another battle field to fire off the gun again. 
Two military birds would march up and down in 
front of the house, holding little wooden swords in 
their beaks, as if to say, “ Approach, if you dare, and 
meet your doom!” The climbing bird would hop 
up the steps of the ladder, and then hop down again 
triumphantly, as if it had performed a feat. of which 
any bird might be proud. va 

It was a pleasant thing to see and know that the 
birds enjoyed the fun and delighted in it. Of course 
there were hitches in the performances. Occasionally 
the birds were dull or obstinate, but as a rule they 
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were tractable and obedient. Even if they did some- 
times bungle their tricks, they might very well be 
excused, for they were feeble creatures after all. 

So Dan passed his time innocently, and loved his 
pets and his pets loved him. Joshua grew to love 
them, too. He learned all their pretty little vocal 


tricks, and could imitate the different languages of 
the birds in such a wonderful manner that they 
would stop and listen to his warbling, and could 
answer him with joyful notes of their own. 

When the boys were in a merry mood, they and the 
birds would join in a concert which was almost as good 
as the scraping of fiddles and the playing of flutes. 
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Sometimes, in the evening, Joshua would play 
soft music on an old accordion. As soon as he 
sounded the first note the birds would hop upon the 
table and stand in line, with their heads inclined 
on one side, listening to Joshua’s simple melodies. 
They would not flutter a feather of their little wings 
for fear they should disturb the harmony of sound. 

There was one canary which the boys had chris- 
tened Golden Cloud. It was one of the two canaries 
that Dan had first trained, and for this reason was 
a special favorite with the lads. 

Dan used to declare that Golden Cloud understood 
every word he spoke to it. Certainly it was a fact 
that Golden Cloud was a bird of superior intelligence. 
The other birds were of that opinion also, or they 
would not have accepted its leadership. 

When they marched, Golden Cloud was at the 
head of them, and very proud it appeared to be of 
its position. When the performances took place, 
Golden Cloud was the first to commence. If any- 
thing very particular was to be done, Golden Cloud 
was intrusted with it; and if any new bird was 
disobedient, it was the duty of Golden Cloud to 
assist Dan in bringing that bird to its senses. 

The birds did not envy Golden Cloud because it 
had reached a position higher than their own. This 
fact was as clear as it was astonishing to any one 
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who enjoyed the happy privilege of being present 
now and then at the performances of Dan’s clever 
troupe. 

Even when old age crept upon it, the same respect 
was shown to the leader of the company. Its sight 
grew dim, its legs grew scaly, its feathers grew 
ragged. What matter? Had it not been kind and 
gentle to them when in its prime? Should they 
not be kind and gentle to it now that Time was 
striking it down? And was it not, even in its 
decrepitude, the wise bird of them all? 

Although it grew more and more shaky every 
hour, the old sense of duty was strong in the heart 
of Golden Cloud, and it strove to take part in the 
performances to the last. Golden Cloud had learned 
the lesson that to try always to do one’s duty is the 
sweetest thing in life. In that respect, it was wiser 
than many human beings who should have been 
wiser than it. 

It was a melancholy sight, yet a comical one, to 
see Golden Cloud lift a sword with its beak, and 
try to hold it there, and hop with it at the head of 
the company. It staggered here and there, and 
being almost blind, sometimes hit an inoffensive bird 
across the beak. This would cause some confusion 
for a moment, but everything was set right as 
quickly as could be. The other birds bore with 
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patience Golden Cloud’s weakness, and made its 
labor light for it. 


The saucy tomtit, with its crown of blue, was the ~ 


most refractory pupil in Dan’s company. It would 
turn heels over head in the midst of a serious lesson, 
it would hop and twist about, and disturb its more 
steady companions with its restless tricks. Yet, 
even this reckless bird was subdued and tamed by 
Golden Cloud’s firmness, and assisted the veteran 
in its old age. 

One evening Joshua came round to Dan’s room 
later than usual. He found Dan in tears. 

«“ What is the matter, Dan?” asked Joshua. 

Dan made no reply. 

“Do your legs hurt you, Dan?” asked Joshua, 
tenderly. 

Dan shook his head, but uttered no sound. 

Joshua thought it best not to tease his friend with 
any more questions. He knew that Dan would tell 
his grief soon, so he took his accordion on his knee 
and began to play very softly. As he played, a 
canary in a mourning-cloak came out of the log- 
house; another canary in a mourning-cloak followed ; 
then a bullfinch, and another bullfinch, then the 
tomtits and the linnets, and last, the blackbirds, all 
in mourning cloaks. 

The nimble fingers of Dan’s sister Ellen had made 
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these little black cloaks for the birds that day out of 
a piece of the lining of an old frock. 

At the sight of the first canary, with its black 
cloak on, Joshua was filled with astonishment; but 
when bird after bird followed and ranged themselves 
solemnly in line before him he solved the riddle of 
their strange appearance. He missed the presence of 
one familiar friend; the birds were in mourning for 
the death of Golden Cloud. 

They seemed to know that they had lost a friend, 
and that they were about to pay the last tribute of 
respect to one who had been their guide and master. 

The bullfinches, with their crimson breasts hidden 
by the cloaks, looked like blackbirds in mourning, 
and the amiable linnets, shy as they generally were, 
were still more quiet and sad than usual. Even the 
daring blackbirds were subdued, with the exception of 
one, who, in the midst of a silence, struck up a shrill 
whistle, but seeing the eyes of the tomtit fixed upon it, 
with an air of reproach, stopped in sudden remorse. 

Ellen had made a white shroud for Golden Cloud. 
It was both quaint and mournful to see the dead 
canary as it lay in its little coffin, surrounded by the 
mourners in their black cloaks. They stood quite 
still, with their cunning little heads all inclined one 
way, as if they were waiting for orders from their 
dead leader. 
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Joshua, with a glance of sorrow at the coffin, said, 
“ Your money box, Dan!”’ 

“T wish I could have buried it in a flowerpot, 
Jo,” replied Dan, suppressing a sob. 

“ Why didn’t you?” 

“J didn’t have one, so I used my money box.” 

“ But you would rather have a flowerpot, Dan?” 

“T should have liked a flowerpot above all things. 
It seems more natural for a bird. Something might 
grow out of it; something that Golden Cloud would 
like, even if it was only a blade of grass.” 

Joshua ran out of Dan’s room, and returned in a 
very few minutes with a flowerpot, with a mignon- 
ette growing in it. He was almost breathless with 
excitement. 

“Tt is mine, Dan,” he said, “and it is yours. I 
bought it with my own money; and it shall be 
Golden Cloud’s coffin.” 

Joshua then carefully lifted the flower roots from 
the pot, and placed Golden Cloud in the soft mold 
beneath. A few tears fell from Dan’s eyes into the 
flowerpot as he looked for the last time upon the form 
of his pet canary. And Joshua replaced the flower 
roots, and Golden Cloud was ready for burial. 

“Play something, Jo,” said Dan. Joshua took his 
accordion in his hands and played a slow, solemn 
march. The birds, directed by Dan, hopped gravely 
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around the flowerpot, the tomtit keeping its eye 
sternly fixed upon the rebellious blackbird. 

“JT don’t know where to bury it,” said Dan, when 
this ceremony was completed. “Our yard is covered 
with flagstones, and if it was buried there, the flowers 
could not grow.” 

“There is a little bit of garden in our yard, Dan,” 
said Joshua. He knew Dan was wishing to have 
Golden Cloud buried near him. “I can bury it there 
if you do not mind. It is only five yards away, and 
the mignonette will grow there.” 

Dan consented, and Joshua took the flowerpot, 
and in the center of what he called his garden 
they buried Golden Cloud. When Joshua returned 
to Dan’s room the mourning cloaks were taken off 
the birds, and they were sent to bed. 


—B. L. Farseon. 
From “ Joshua Marvel.” 


SONG OF THE SEA 


Tue sea! the sea! the open sea! 

The blue, the fresh, the ever free! 

Without a mark, without a bound, 

It runs the earth’s wide regions round ; 

It plays with the clouds; it mocks the skies, 
Or like a cradled creature lies. 


“THE WILD AND BOUNDLESS SEA.” 
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I’m on the sea! I’m on the sea! 

I am where I would ever be, 

With the blue above and the blue below, 
And silence wheresoe’er I go. 

If a storm should come and awake the deep, 
What matter? J shall ride and sleep. 


I love, oh! how I love to ride 

On the fierce, foaming, bursting tide, 
When every mad wave drowns the moon, 
Or whistles aloud his tempest tune, 

And tells how goeth the world below, 
And why the southwest blasts do blow. 


I never was on the dull, tame shore, 

But I loved the great sea more and more, 
And back I flew to her billowy breast, 
Like a bird that seeks its mother’s nest ; 
And a mother she was and is to me, 

For I was born on the deep, blue sea! 


And T have lived, in calm and strife, 

Full fifty summers a sailor's life, 

With wealth to spend and power to range, 
But never have sought or sighed for change ; 
And Death, whenever he comes to me, 

Shall come on the wild and boundless sea. 


— Barry CorRNWALL. 
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THE TIGER, THE BRAHMAN, AND THE 
JACKAL 


AN EAST INDIAN FAIRY TALE 


ONCE upon a time a tiger was caught in a trap. 
He tried in vain to get out through the bars, and 
rolled and bit with rage and grief when he failed. 

By chance a poor Brahman came by. “Let me 
out of this cage, O pious one!” cried the tiger. 

“ Nay, nay, my friend,” replied the Brahman, mildly. 
“You would probably eat me up if I did.” 

“Not at all!” declared the tiger with many vows; 
“on the contrary, I should be forever grateful, and 
would serve you as a slave!” 

Now, when the tiger sobbed and sighed and wept, 
the pious Brahman’s heart softened, and at last he 
consented to open the door of the cage. At once, out 
sprang the tiger, and seizing the poor man, cried : — 

“What a fool you are! What is to prevent my 
eating you now? After being cooped up so long I 
am terribly hungry.” 

In vain the Brahman pleaded for his life. All that 
he could gain was a promise from the tiger to abide 
by the decision of the first three things that he chose 
to question concerning the tiger’s action. 

So the Brahman first asked a tree what it thought 
of the matter, but the tree replied coldly :— 
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“What have you to complain about? Don’t I 
give shade and shelter to all who pass by, and don’t 
they in return tear down my branches and pull off 
my leaves to feed their cattle? Don’t complain, but 
be a man!” 

Then the Brahman, sad at heart, went further 
afield till he saw a buffalo turning a waterwheel. 
He laid his case before it, but he got no comfort, for 
the buffalo answered : — 

“ You are a fool to expect gratitude! Look at me! 
Do you not see how hard I work? While I was 
young and strong they fed me on the best of food, 
but now when I am old and feeble they yoke me 
here, and give me only the coarsest fodder to eat!” 

The Brahman, still more sad, asked the road to 
give him its opinion of the tiger’s conduct. 

“ My dear sir,” said the road, “how foolish you are 
to expect anything else! Here am I, useful to every- 
body, yet all, rich and poor, great and small, trample 
on me as they go past, giving me nothing but the 
ashes of their pipes and the husks of their grain!” 

On hearing this the Brahman turned back sorrow- 
fully. On his way he met a jackal, who called out : — 

“Why, what’s the matter, Mr. Brahman? You 
look as miserable as a fish out of water!” 

Then the Brahman told him all that had occurred. 
‘How very confusing!” said the jackal, when the 
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recital was ended; “will you tell it over again, for 
everything has got mixed up in my mind?” 

The Brahman told his story all over again, but the 
jackal shook his head in a distracted sort of way, and 
still could not understand. 

“It’s very odd,” said he, sadly, “but it all seems to 
go in at one ear and out at the other! Take me to 
the place where it all happened, and then, perhaps, 
I shall be able to understand it.” 

So the cunning jackal and the poor Brahman 
returned to the cage, and there was the tiger waiting 
for his victim, and sharpening his teeth and claws. 

“You've been away a long time!” growled the 
savage beast, “but now let us begin our dinner.” 

“ Our dinner!” thought the wretched Brahman, as 
his knees knocked together with fright ; “ what a deli- 
cate way he has of putting it!” 

“ Give me five minutes, my lord!” he pleaded, “in 
order that I may explain matters to the jackal here, 
who is somewhat slow in his wits.” 

The tiger consented, and the Brahman began the 
‘whole story over again, not missing a single detail, 
and spinning as long a yarn as possible. 

“Oh, my poor brain! Oh, my poor brain!” 
cried the jackal, wringing its paws and scratching 
its head. “Let me see, how did it all begin? You 
were in the cage, and the tiger came walking by — 
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“Pooh! Not at all!” interrupted the tiger. 
«“ What a fool you are! J was in the cage.” 

“Yes, of course!” cried the jackal, pretending to 
tremble with fright. “Yes! I was in the cage —no, 
I wasn’t — dear! dear! where are my wits? Let me 


see —the tiger was in the Brahman, and the-cage | 
came walking by. No, no, that’s not it, either! 
Well, don’t mind me, but begin your dinner, my 
lord, for I shall never understand it!” 

“Yes, you shall!” returned the tiger, im a rage at 
the jackal’s stupidity ; “Ill make you understand ! 
Look here. I am the tiger —” 

“Yes, my lord!” 
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“ And that is the Brahman —” 

“Yes, my lord!” 

“ And that is the cage—” 

“ Yes, my lord!” 

“ And I was in the cage — do you understand ?” 

“Yes, but please, my lord, how did you get in?” 

“How did I get in! Why, in the usual way, of 
course !”’ cried the tiger, impatiently. 

“OQ dear me! my head is beginning to whirl 
again! Please don’t be angry, my lord, but what 
is the usual way ?”’ 

At this the tiger lost all patience, and, jumping 
into the cage, cried, “This way! Now do you under- 
stand how it was?” 

“Perfectly!” grinned the jackal, as he instantly 
shut the door; “and if you will permit me to say so, 
I think matters will remain as they were!” 


— JOSEPH JACOBS. 
From “‘ Indian Fairy Tales.”’ 


THE CAMEL’S NOSE 


OncE in his shop a workman wrought, 

With languid hand and listless thought, 

When through the open window’s space, 
~ Behold! a camel thrust his face: 

“* My nose is cold,” he meekly cried ; 

‘“¢Oh, let me warm it by thy side!” 
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Since no denial word was said, 

In came the nose, in came the head ; 

As sure as sermon follows text, 

The long and scraggy neck came next ; 
And then, as falls the threatening storm, 
In leaped the whole ungainly form. 


Aghast the owner gazed around, 
And on the rude invader frowned, 
Convinced, as closer still he pressed, 
There was no room for such a guest ; 
Yet more astonished heard him say, 
“ Tf thou art troubled, go away, 

For in this place I choose to stay.” 


—Lyp1a HuntiLry SIGouRNEY. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF A SHILLING 


I was last night visited by a friend of mine who 
never fails to entertain his company with a variety of 
thoughts and hints that are altogether new and un- 
common. In the heat of his discourse, seeing a piece 
of money lying on my table, “I defy,” says he, “the 
busiest man of the age to produce half the adventures 
that this twelvepenny piece has been engaged in, were 
it possible for him to give us an account of his life.” 

My friend’s talk made so odd an impression upon 
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my mind that soon after I was a-bed I fell into a 
most unaccountable reverie. Methought the shilling 
that lay upon the table reared itself upon its edge, 
opened its mouth, and in a soft, silver sound gave me 
the following account of his life and adventures : — 

“ T was born,” says he, “on the side of a mountain, 
- near a little village of Peru, and made a voyage to 
England in an ingot under the convoy of Sir Francis 
Drake. I was, soon after my arrival, taken out of 
my Indian habit, refined, naturalized, and put. into 
the British mode, with the face of Queen Elizabeth 
on one side, and the arms of the country on the other. 
Being thus equipped, I found in me a wonderful in- 
clination to ramble and visit all parts of the new 
world into which I was brought. The people very 
much favored my natural disposition, and shifted 
me so fast from hand to hand that before I was five 
years old I had traveled into almost every corner of 
the nation. 

“But in the beginning of my sixth year, to my 
unspeakable grief, I fell into the hands of a miser- 
able old fellow, who clapped me into an iron chest, 
where I found five hundred more of my own quality 
who lay under the same confinement. The only 
relief we had was to be taken out and counted 
over in the fresh air every morning and evening. 
After an imprisonment of several years we heard 
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somebody knocking at our chest, and breaking it 
open with a hammer. ‘This, we found, was the old 
man’s heir, who, as his father lay a-dying, was so 
good as to come to our release ; he separated us that 
very day. What was the fate of my companions | 
know not. 

“As for myself, I was sent to the apothecary’s 
shop. The apothecary gave me to a butcher, the 
butcher to a brewer, the brewer to his wife, who 
made a present of me to a clergyman. 

“ After this manner I made my way merrily through 
the world, for, as I told you before, we shillings love 
nothing so much as traveling. In the midst of 
this pleasant progress which I made from place to 
place, I was arrested by a superstitious old woman, 
who shut me up in a greasy purse, in pursuance of a 
foolish saying, that while she kept a Queen Eliza- 
beth’s shilling about her, she should never be without 
money. I continued here a close prisoner for many 
months, until at last | was exchanged for eight-and- 
forty farthings. 

“T thus rambled from pocket to pocket until the 
beginning of the civil wars, when, to my shame be it 
spoken, I was employed in raising soldiers against the 
king ; for, being of a very tempting breath, a sergeant 
made use of me to inveigle country fellows, and list 
them in the service of the Parliament. 
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“ After many adventures, which it would be tedious 
to relate, I was sent to a young spendthrift, in com- | 
pany with the will of his deceased father. The young 
fellow, who, I found, was very extravagant, gave 
great demonstrations of joy at receiving the will; but 
opening it, he found himself disinherited and cut off 
from the possession of a fair estate by virtue of my 
being made a present to him. This put him into 
such a passion that he flung me away from him as 
far as he could. I chanced to light in an unfre- 
quented place under a dead wall, where I lay, un- 
discovered and useless, during the usurpation of 
Oliver Cromwell. 

“About a year after the king’s return, a poor 
cavalier that was walking there about dinner time 
fortunately cast his eye upon me, and, to the great 
joy of us both, carried me to a cookshop, where he 
dined upon me, and drank the king’s health. What 
has happened to me since, I shall take some other 
opportunity to relate. In the meantime I must not 
omit an adventure, as being very extraordinary, 
which happened to me in 1703, when I was given 
away in charity to a blind man. But indeed this 
was a mistake, the person who gave me having 
heedlessly thrown me into the hat among a penny- 
worth of farthings.” —Josnpu Appison. 
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THE WONDERFUL WEAVER 
I 


THERE was a young girl in Greece whose name 
was Arachne. Her face was pale but fair, and her 
eyes were big and blue, and her hair was long and 
like gold. All that she cared to do from morn till 
noon was to sit.in the sun and spin; and all that 
she cared to do from noon till night was to sit im the 
shade and weave. 

And oh, how fine and fair were the things which 
she wove in her loom! Flax, wool, silk,—she 
worked with them all; and when they came from 
her hands, the cloth which she had made of them 
was so thin and soft and bright that men came from 
all parts of the world to see it. 

And they said that cloth so rare could not be made 
of flax, or wool, or silk, but that the warp was of 
rays of sunlight and the woof was of threads of 
gold. 

Then as day by day, the girl sat in the sun and 
spun, or sat in the shade and wove, she said, “In 
all the world there is no yarn so fine as mine, and in 
all the world there is no cloth so soft and smooth. 
nor silk so bright and rare.” 
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“Who taught you to spin and weave so well?” 
some one asked. 

“No one taught me,” she said. “TI learned how 
to do it as I sat in the sun and the shade; but no 
one showed me.” : 

“But it may be that Athena, the queen of the air, 
taught you, and you did not know it.” 

“Athena, the queen of the air? Bah!” said 
Arachne. “How could she teach me? Can she 
spin such skeins of yarn as these? Can she weave 
goods like mine? I should like to see her try. I 
can teach her a thing or two.” 

She looked up and saw in the doorway a tall woman 
wrapped in a long cloak. Her face was fair to see, 
but stern, oh, so stern! and her gray eyes were so 
sharp and bright that Arachne could not meet her gaze. 

“Arachne,” said the woman, “I am Athena, the 
queen of the air, and I have heard your boast. Do 
you still mean to say that I have not taught you 
how to spin and weave?” 

‘““No one has taught me,” said Arachne; “and 
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I thank no one for what I know;” and she stood 
up, straight and proud, by the side of her loom. 
“ And do you think that you can spin and weave 


as wellas I?” said Athena. 
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Arachne’s cheeks grew pale, but she said, “ Yes, 
I can weave as well as you.” 

“Then let me tell you what we will do,” said 
Athena. “Three days from now we will both 
weave; you on your loom, and lon mine. We will 
ask all the world to come and see us; and great 
Jupiter, who sits in the clouds, shall be the judge. 
-And if your work is the best, then I will weave no 
more so long as the world shall last; but if my work 
is best, then you shall never use loom or spindle or 
distaff again. Do you agree to this?” 

“T agree,” said Arachne. 

“Tt is well,” said Athena. And she was gone. 


II 


When the time came for the contest in weaving, 
all the world was there to see it, and great Jupiter 
sat among the clouds and looked on. 

Arachne had set up her loom in the shade of a 
mulberry tree, where butterflies were flitting and 
grasshoppers chirping all through the livelong day. 
But Athena had set up her loom in the sky, where 
the breezes were blowing and the summer sun was 
shining ; for she was the queen of the air. 

Then Arachne took her skeins of finest silk and 
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began to weave. And she wove a web of marvelous 
beauty, so thin and light that it would float in the 
air, and yet so strong that it could hold a lion in its 
meshes; and the threads of warp and woof were of — 
many colors, so beautifully arranged that all who 
saw were filled with delight. 

“No wonder that the maiden boasted of her skill,” 
said the people. 

And Jupiter himself nodded. 

Then Athena began to weave. And she took of the 
sunbeams that gilded the mountain top, and of the 
snowy fleece of the summer clouds, and of the blue 
ether of the summer sky, and of the bright green of 
the summer fields, and of the royal purple of the 
autumn woods — and what do you suppose she wove? 

The web which she wove in the sky was full of 
pictures of flowers and gardens, and of castles and 
towers, and of mountain heights, and of men and 
beasts, and of giants and dwarfs, and of the mighty 
beings who dwell in the clouds with Jupiter. 

And those who looked upon it were so filled with 
wonder and delight that they forgot all about the 
beautiful web which Arachne had woven. And 
Arachne herself was ashamed and afraid when. she 
saw it; and she hid her face in her hands and wept. 
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“Oh, how can I live,” she cried, “ now that I must 
never again use loom or spindle or distaff ?” 

And she kept on, weeping and weeping and weep- 
ing, and saying, “ How can I live?” 

Then, when Athena saw that the poor maiden 
would never have any joy unless she were allowed 
to spin and weave, she took pity on her and said : — 

“T would free you from your bargain if I could, 
but that is a thing which no one can do. You must 
hold your agreement never to touch loom or spin- 
dle again. And yet, since you will never be happy 
unless you can spin and weave, I will give you a new 
form so that you can carry on your work with 
neither spindle nor loom.” 

Then she touched Arachne with the tip of the 
spear which she sometimes carried ; and the maiden 
was changed at once into a nimble spider, which ran 
into a shady place in the grass and began merrily 
to spin and weave a beautiful web. 

I have heard it said that all the spiders which have 
been in the world since then are children of Arachne ; 
but I doubt whether this be true. Yet, for aught I 
know, Arachne still lives and spins and weaves; and 
the very next spider that you see may be she herself. 


From“ Old Greek Stories.” —JAmES BALDWIN. 
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THE CLOUD 


I Brine fresh showers for the thirsting flowers, 
From the seas and the streams ; 

I bear light shade for the leaves when laid 
In their noonday dreams. 


From my wings are shaken the dews that waken 
The sweet birds every one, 

When rocked to rest on their mother’s breast, 
As she dances about the sun. 


I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 
And whiten the green plains under ; 

And then again I dissolve it in rain, 
And laugh as I pass in thunder. 


I sift the snow on the mountains below, 
And their great pines groan aghast ; 

And all the night ’tis my pillow white, 
While I sleep in the arms of the blast. 


Sublime on the towers of my skyey bowers 
Lightning, my pilot, sits ; 

In a cavern under is fettered the thunder, 
It struggles and howls by fits ; 


Over earth and ocean, with gentle motion, 
This pilot is guiding me, 
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Lured by the love of the genii that move 
In the depths of the purple sea ; 


That orbed maiden, with white fire laden, 
Whom mortals call the moon, 

Glides glimmering o’er my fleecelike floor, 
By the midnight breezes strewn ; 


And wherever the beat of her unseen feet, 
Which only the angels hear, 

May have broken the woof of my tent’s thin roof, 
The stars peep behind her and peer ; 


And I laugh to see them whirl and flee, 
Like a swarm of golden bees, 

When I widen the rent in my wind-built tent, 
Till the calm river, lakes, and seas, 

Like strips of the sky fallen through me on high, 
Are each paved with the moon and these. 


I am the daughter of the earth and water, 
And the nursling of the sky ; 
I pass through the pores of the ocean and shores ; 
I change, but I cannot die. 
— Prrcoy ByssHe SHELLEY (Abridged). 


WORD LIST 


Of the more difficult words of the lessons of the Sixth 
Reader not listed in the preceding books of the series. 

The following key to the pronunciation of words is in 
accordance with Webster’s New International Dictionary. 
The silent letters in the word list are printed in italics. 


a mate i pine i us ec can 
a& sen’dte i pin a = far c=s gent 
& mat a at di ver’dure 
& ask 0 note Caan g get 
os gaeetee a ! 00 foot caeep ite 
a jar 0 obey cog ote pohieey Ao 
a air Oo not Hemet n=ng ink 

é soft a Le Re a 
é we 6 lord oy =oi toy §=z ag 
é bé fore’ ow=oucow th thin 
& wet ahr ee =6é feet th them 
@ over a. t nite’ ew=i few tu na tire 
a=0 what i =€ police’ o=00 move -tion =-shun 
a=e cel’ lar =é ta’pir o=00 wolf -sion =-shun 
a=0 call =f girl u=o0 rude -gion =-zhun 
é=a thére =é€ com/fdrt u=00 full -cial =-shal 
é= hér =U work y=i my -tial =-shal 
e=4 they o =t son y=i cit/¥ -tious=-shus 
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a bil’i ties 
ab rupt’ly 

a cad’é my 
ac cor/di on 
ad/mi ra ble 
ae! rie 

aft/ér time 
azd'-dé-camp 
Al’fréd 

am bro’si a 
An! gé lus 
An nap’é lis 
A phid’nai 
A pol'l6 

ap prén’ tice 
A rach’ né 
Are'tic 
Ar'la 

ar’ti san 

As cér tain! 
agth’ma 

A the’na 

a thwart! 
Aus tra‘lia 
Aus tra‘li an 
awk'ward 


Bar bi z6n! 
Baw! cis 
Bél shaz!zar 


Bén e dét!td 
Bén’ja min 
bé siéged! 
Béth'lé hém 
bois’ tér ous ly 
Bon! ni cas tle 
Bo'ré as 
boun’té ous 
Brah/man 
Bra zil! 
bréath'less 
brid’al 
Brit/ish 
bull’finch 


ca lam’i ty 
cam’ brie 
cit'a ract 
caw’ tious ly 
cav'al ry 
Ce! res 
chaise (shaz) 
chan’ti cleer 
char’i ot 
chasm 
chém is tries 
Chésh/ire 
chip’mtnk 
chir/rup 
cho'rus 
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Chris!’ ten dom 
cit/i zen 

civ’ il ly 
clér'gy 

cock a too! 
c6l’/6 ny 

Co lim'bi a 
com’ pass 

com pas’sion 
con’ fi denge 
con fi dén’tial 
con sid’ér a ble 
con tin’ti al ly 
con ver sa/tion 
cotir’ age 
croc’é dile 
Crom’ wéll 
Cru’soe 
erys’tal line 
Ci'ba 


Danes 
Daniel 
Dan/ish 
diwnt'léss Ly 
dé'i ties 
dém’on strate 
(6th) 


dé ni‘al 

dé plor’a ble 
dés'pér ate 
Dév'6n shire 
déx'tér ous ly 
Di an‘a 

dil'i genge 
dil'i gent ly 
dis ap prov'al 
dis guise! 

dis po si’ tion 
dis rép't ta ble 
dry'ad 
dtin'geon 


éd’i fice 

E g@yp’tian 
(-shan) 

El'ea nér 

é léc tri¢’i ty 

&1 é mén’ta ry 

BE liz'a béth 

Em’‘i ly 

ém‘i nence 

ém’ pha sis 

én chant/ed 

én déav'dr 

és pé’cial ly 

Es'thtr 

és'ti ma ble 


Eth’el wulf 
é thé’ré al 


EK tru’ria 


hand’i work 
harp’si chord 
Has'tings 


éx pér/i ment hawnt’ed 


&x/qui site 


héath’ér 


éx trav’a gant Hér min‘i is 


éx  bér ant 
(ég9z) 


fa mili ar’ ity 


fas’ ci nat ing 
fiénd'ish 
fi na/le 
fir'ma ment 
fla min’ gd 
Flan/deérs 
for’ eign 
for’ ti fied 
Fran’ cis 
Fran cois! 
(-swa’) 


frol'ick ing 


Ga rof' fi 
Gir rd/ne 
Gid van! ni 
Gor’don 

gor’ geous 
gro tésque'ly 
Guth’rum 
gyp'sy 


hogs'héads 
ho ri/zon 
hor’ri fied 
hés'pi ta ble 
hos pi tal’i t¥ 
hi mili ate 


il la’mi nate 


im pér’ti nence 


in éy’ X ta ble 
in gén/ious 
in i/tial 

in quir'y 
in/stru ment 
in trud’ér 

J réne! 

ir rég't lar 

1 so la/tion 


Jatk'ie 
James'town 
Janic/i lim 
jas’ mine 
Java 
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Jéan 
Jé’sus 
Jim’i ny 
J6hn'son 
Jésh/t a 
Juno 
Ju’pi tér 


knéll 

knick'! knack 
knitick'le 
Kris tine! 


Lar’tius (-shus) 


Lat/in 
Léx’ing ton 
Lich’ fiéld 
lim’pét 

lon’ gi tude 
Lou i si an’a 


Malgi 

ma jol'i ca 
Ma’ jor 
man/age a ble 
mir’tyr (-tr) 
mir’vel ous 
ma/vis 
Mér’cii ry 
mé’té or 


(6th) 


mzén 

Mil lé¢’ 
Mill’wood 
mir’a cle 
modeled 
Mo’ hawk 
mon/as tér y 
mon’6 tone 
Mor’ gan 
mosque 
mourn’ful 
mir’'d@r ous 
miis’sel 


Nép’tiine 
New! mar két 
Nor’ way 
nymph 


oc curred! 
Oli vér 

O l¥m’pus 

6 rig’i nal 
6r’na ments 
Os biarg’a 
d/val 


Pa cif'i ca 
pag’eant 
pal an quin! 


Pal’a tine 
Pal a ti/nus 
pan 6 ra/ma 
Par'lia ment 
Par’nés 
par’tial 
pa'tri ot ism 
Pén’ning ton 
pér sist! 

Pé ra’ 

Phi 1é’/mon 


phi lés’6 pher 


pirate 
Plu’t6 

Po ca hin'tas 
Pdg' gid 
Por’se na 
Por’ti gal 
pos til'ion 
Po to’ mac 
Pow ha tan’ 
prat’rie 

pré ma tire! 
prin’gi ples 
priv'i lége 
Pro crits’ tés 
pro dic’tion 
proph’é sied 
Prov'i dence 
pyre 


9 


ol 


44 


quar’rel some Shoals 


4 vc: - 
quly er 1ng 


Ram/ni an 
Raph’ él 
Ras’sé las 


réc ol léc'tion 


reign 

rés 6 li’ tion 
ré ver’ ber ate 
rév/ér ie 


Ri’d Ja new’ rd 


(zha-) 
Rolfe 
rol'dick ing 
Ron dane! 


Sa ha/ra 

Sa mar’i tan 
Sima él 
San!z¥ 6 
Sav/idr 
Sax'on 

scis' sdrg 
Scrip’ttr al 
sép’a rate 
sé réne’ly 
Séx’ttis 
shew’eth 


sim plig’i ty 
sirup 

86 ci'é ty 
Spring’fiéld 
Spiri us 
stréngth’en 
sti’/di 6 

suc ¢cés/sion 
sa/mac 
stin’di al 
sym'bol 
sym’pa thy 


tac’it ly 
Tarle’ton 
Tay'lor 
téam/stér 
tél’ scope 
tér rés'tri al 
Thames 
(tmz) 
Thébes 
Thé'setis 
thor'dugh 
thréat!en 


Ti’tian (-shan) 


tom!a hawk 
tré'ble 


(sko'-) Tus'ca ny 
(6th) 


ty ran’ni cal 
tn gér’tain 
tin éas'i ly 

tin é’qual ly 
tin spéak'a ble 
Ur bi/nd 

sur pa’ tion 
Ut tox'é tér 


valiant ly 
va'ri 6 gat ed 
vé ran‘da 
vig'i lange 
vil'Jain 


wéap’on 
wéll’a day 
Wést!min stér 
whirl'i gig 
wistful néss 
Wolfe 
wrinkle 
writhe 
wroth 
yield’ed 

Y 6rk/town 


Yule 


Zealand 


NOTES — BIOGRAPHICAL AND EXPLANATORY 


Page 9. Learners. Minot J. Savage, the author of these verses, 
an American clergyman and writer, was born in Maine, 1841. 


An Italian Schoolboy is a translation from the Italian of Edmondo 
de Amicis, the author of several very popular books of travel and of 
one boy’s book, “ Cuore,” from which this was taken. De Amicis was 
born in Oneglia, Italy, in 1846, and died in 1908. 

20. AnIndian Princess. See Word List for the pronunciation of 
the proper names in this story. — moccasins : loose shoes made of deer- 
skin. — Jamestown: the first settlement made by the English in Vir- 
ginia, on the James River. 

27. Pocahontas. horde: a disorderly crowd. — pyre : a combustible 
heap on which the victim was to be burned. — mien: appearance. — 
avert: turn aside. The poet does not follow any historical account of . 
this incident, for there was, in fact, neither “pyre” nor “blade,” 
neither “ax” nor “knife.” — William Makepeace Thackeray was a 
celebrated English novelist ; born, 1811; died, 1863. 

28. The Home of George Washington. sampler: a pattern of needle- 
work to show the skill of the worker. — harpsichord: a musical instru- 
ment used before the invention of the piano. — postilion: one who 
rides and guides one of a pair of horses attached to a coach. — aid-de- 
camp: an officer who attends a general and assists him in various 
duties. 

33. Franklin and the Kite. Benjamin Franklin was the first per- 
son to discover that lightning is an electrical phenomenon. — Poor 
Richard: the pen name under which Franklin published an almanac 
noted for its many wise maxims. 

44, Travel. Robert Louis Stevenson wasa famous Scottish writer ; 
born, 1850; died, 1894. Observe how many full stops are in this 
entire poem. Notice its peculiar construction.throughout. 
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46. The Good Saxon King. The Saxons with other Teutonic tribes 
were the first Englishmen. They invaded England in the fifth cen- 
tury, and their kings ruled there until the Norman Conquest in 1066. 
— Danes: people from Denmark.—Charles Dickens, a celebrated 
English novelist, was born near Portsmouth, 1812; died, 1870. 


60. Doctor Johnson and his Father. Samuei Johnson was born in 
Lichfield, England, in 1709; died in London, 1784. “ Rasselas,” a 
philosophical romance once very popular, was published in 1759. 
“ Lives of the English Poets,” published in 1781, is still read with inter- 
est. “Irene” is the title of a tragedy which was first played in 1749, 
but never attained great success. Johnson’s “ English Dictionary,” 
which appeared in 1755, was perhaps the most famous work of its 
kind ever published. 


81. Tracks in the Snow. Old Boreas: the North Wind.— John 
Barlow is an American writer on outdoor subjects. 


The Flight of the Birds. Edmund Clarence Stedman, a noted 
American poet, was born at Hartford, Connecticut, 1833. 


86. The Frost. This poem is an old favorite with school children. 
Hannah F. Gould was an American poet, born in Massachusetts, 1789 ; 
died, 1865. 


88. Sandy, the Good Samaritan. For the meaning of the expres- 
sion “ good Samaritan,” read Luke x. 30-38. William E. Curtis, an 
American journalist, was born in Ohio, 1850. 


93. Black Beauty. This is a selection from a very popular book 
of the same title written by Anna Sewell, an English author. 


101. Dying in Harness. John Boyle O’Reilly, a noted Irish-A meri- 
can journalist and poet, was born at Dowth Castle, Ireland, 1844; 
died at Hull, Massachusetts, 1890. 


103. Alice in Wonderland. This is an extract from the famous. 
book entitled “ Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland,” first published in 
1865. Lewis Carroll is the pen name of Charles Lutwidge Dodgson, 
an English clergyman and writer; born, 1832; died 1898. 


111. The Young Artist. Nathaniel Hawthorne, one of the most — 
gifted of American authors, was born in Massachusetts, 1804; died, 
1864. The selection is adapted from his volume entitled “ Biograph- 
ical Stories.” — Quaker : a member of the religious Society of Friends. 
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121. The Old Oaken Bucket. Samuel Woodworth was an Ameri- 
can poet; born in Massachusetts, 1785; died in New York, 1842. 


122. The Flower of Liberty. Oliver Wendell Holmes, a famous 
American author, was born in Massachusetts, 1809; died, 1894. His 
greatest work is “The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” published in 
1858. 

125. The Clocks of Rondaine. Frank R. Stockton, an American 
humorist and writer for young people, was born in Philadelphia in 
1834; died, 1902. 

147. The Child of Urbino. Urbino is a city of Italy, once cele- 
brated as a center of art and literature. — Madonna: a picture of the 
Virgin Mary. Louise de la Ramée, commonly known by her pen 
name of “Ouida,” a noted English novelist, was born at Bury St. 
Edmunds, 1840; died, 1908. She wrote several pleasing stories for 
children. 


161. Keeping the Bridge. This is a portion of Macaulay’s 
famous poem, “ Horatius.” The story is founded upon one of the 
numerous legends of ancient Rome, and the action is supposed to 
have occurred about 500 B.c. Thomas Babington Macaulay, a cele- 
brated English historian and essayist, was born in 1800; died, 1859. 


172. Procrustes and his Bed. Charles Kingsley, an English cler- 
gyman and author, was born in Devonshire, England, 1819; died, 
1875. 

184. Jaikie’s Flower Garden. _ Samuel Rutherford Crockett, a 
popular English novelist, was born in Ireland, 1860. 

190. A Life of Fear. John Burroughs, a well-known American 
essayist and writer on nature and natural history, was born in New 
York, 1837. 

195. Spring. Henry Timrod, an American poet, was born in 
South Carolina, 1829; died, 1867. 

197. A Song. James Whitcomb Riley, an American poet and 
humorist, was born in Indiana, 1853. 

198. The Heart of a Tree. Henry Cuyler Bunner, an American 
writer and editor, was born in New York, 1855; died, 1896. 

199. My Babes in the Wood. Dinah Mulock Craik was an 
English novelist and the author of numerous children’s books and 
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fairy tales; born, 1826; died, 1887. Her most famous work is the 
novel entitled “John Halifax, Gentleman.” ; 


209. The Spacious Firmament. Addison’s hymn is a poetical 
paraphrase of the psalm which here precedes it. It will be an inter- 
esting exercise to compare each with the other. Joseph Addison 
was a famous English essayist and poet ; born, 1672 ; died, 1719. 


210. The Gladness of Nature. William Cullen Bryant, a famous 
American poet and journalist, was born in Massachusetts, 1794; died 
in New York, 1878. 


211. To-day. Thomas Carlyle, a celebrated essayist and histo- 
rian, was born in Scotland, 1795; died in London, England, 1881. 


The Lame Boy and his Friends. B. L. Farjeon was an English 
novelist whose works, once popular, are now but seldom read. 


222. Song of the Sea. Barry Cornwall is the pen name of 
Bryan Waller Procter, an English poet; born, 1787; died, 1874. 


225. The Tiger, the Brahman, and the Jackal. Brahman: a Hin- 
doo of the highest rank or caste. — buffalo: in India a domestic animal 
often used to do the work of an ox. — waterwheel: a wheel with 
buckets attached for raising water. Joseph Jacobs, an English writer 
and journalist, was born in Australia, 1854. 


229. The Camel’s Nose. This is a poetical version of a very old 
fable. — Lydia H. Sigourney was an American writer whose poems 
were once popular; born, 1797; died, 1865. 

234. The Wonderful Weaver. Athé/na, the goddess of wisdom. 
Observe the number of words in this lesson which have but one syl- 
lable. The Greek word for spider is arachne. 


239. The Cloud. Percy Bysshe Shelley, one of the most gifted 
of English poets, was born in England, 1792; died, 1822. 
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A> HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 


ae REUBEN POST HALLECK, M.A. (Yale), Louisville 
Male High School 


$1.25 


ALLECK’S HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITER. 
ATURE traces the development of that literature from 
the earliest times to the present in a concise, interesting, 

and stimulating manner. Although the subject is. presented 
so clearly that it can be readily comprehended by high school 
pupils, the treatment is sufficiently philosophic and suggestive 
for any student beginning the study. 

§| The book is a history of literature, and not a mere col- 
lection of biographical sketches. Only enough of the facts 
of an author’s life are given to make students interested in 
him as a personality, and to show how his environment 
affected his work. Each author’s productions, their rela- 
tion to the age, and the reasons why they hold a position 
in literature, receive treatment commensurate with their 
importance. 

4) One of the most striking features of the work consists in 
the way in which literary movements are clearly outlined at 
the beginning of each chapter. Special attention is given to 
the essential qualities which differentiate one period from 
another, and to the animating spirit of each age. ‘The author 
shows that each period has contributed something definite 
to the literature of England, either in laying characteristic 
foundations, in presenting new ideals, in improving literary 
form, or in widening the circle of human thought. 

€| At the end of each chapter a carefully prepared list of 
books is given to direct the student in studying the original 
works of the authors treated. He is told not only what to 
read, but also wheré to find it at the least cost. ‘The book 
contains a special literary map of England in colors, 
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= 
CHOICE LITERATURE 


By SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Ph.D., New York 
State Institute Conductor 


Book One, for Primary Grades Dt mele 
Book Two, for Primary Grades . . . - + > + + + + = =25 


Book One, for Intermediate Grades. . - + + + © + + = 28 
Book Two, for Intermediate Grades. . - - © © + © = + 935 
Book One, for Grammar Grades. . . - + + = + © = + 240 


Book Two, for Grammar Grades. . . - + - + + + + + +59 


LTHOUGH these books can be used to excellent 

A advantage in teaching children how to read, the main 
purpose of the series is to teach them what to read ; 

to create and foster a taste for good literature. The selections 
are carefully made and graded. 
“| The books for the primary grades include selections from 
the Mother Goose Melodies, nursery classics, fairy stories from 
Hans Christian Andersen, and the Grimm brothers, 4sop’s 
Fables, memory gems, children’s poems by such writers as 
Stevenson, Alice Cary, Tennyson, Lydia Maria Child, 
Cecilia Thaxter, and a few prose selections among which 
Ruskin’s King of the Golden River is given complete. 
[ In the books for intermediate grades the reading matter is 
more advanced. Here are given such delightful selections as 
Aladdin, Pandora, The Sunken Treasure, Wonder Book, 
Tanglewood Tales, Rip Van Winkle, The Barefoot Boy, A 
Visit from St. Nicholas, Children in the Wood, The Last of 
the Mohicans, Tom Brown’s School Days, etc. 

The volumes for the grammar grades are made up of 
the best English and American literature. Among the emi- 
nent writers represented are Scott, Dickens, George Eliot, 
Irving, Addison, Patrick Henry, Lamb, Lincoln, Webster, 
Bryant, Burns, Goldsmith, ‘Tennyson, Newman, Poe, Shake- 
speare, Coleridge, Gray, Macaulay, Holmes, Longfellow, 
Lowell, Milton, Whittier, and Byron. 
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CARPENTER’S READERS 


By FRANK G. CARPENTER 


GEOGRAPHICAL READERS 
North America 5 . $0.60 Africa. 4 : . fo.60 
South America 5 o aie’ Australia, Our Colonies, 
Europe . : - a 7k) and Other Islands of the 
Asia * 5 2 .60 eau. A 5 Ase’ 


READERS ON COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 
How the World is Fed . $0.60 How the World is Clothed $0.60 


ARPENTER’S Geographical Readers supplement the 
regular text-books on the subject, giving life and interest 
to the study, They are intensely absorbing, being 

written by the author on the spots described, and presenting 
an accurate pen-picture of places and peoples. ‘The style is 
simple and easy, and throughout each volume there runs a 
strong personal note which makes the reader feel that he is 
actually seeing everything with his own eyes. 

4] The books give a good idea of the various peoples, their 
strange customs and ways of living, and to some extent of their 
economic condition. At the same time, there is included a 
graphic description of the curious animals, rare birds, wonder- 
ful physical features, natural resources, and great industries of 
each country. ‘The illustrations for the most part are repra- 
ductions of photographs taken by the author. "The maps show 
the route taken over each continent. 

The Readers on Commerce and Industry give a personal 
and living knowledge of the great world of commerce and 
industry. The children visit the great food centers and see 
for themselves how the chief food staples are produced and 
prepared for use, and they travel in the same way over the 
globe investigating the sources of their clothing. ‘The journeys 
are along geographical lines, and while studying the industries 
the children are learning about localities, trade routes, and the 
other features of transportation and commerce, 
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APPLIED’ PHYSIOLOGIES 


By FRANK OVERTON, A.M. M.D., late House 
Surgeon to the City Hospital, New York City 


Primary Physiology . . . $0.30 Intermediate Physiology . $0.50 
Advanced Physiology . . $0.80 


VERTON’S APPLIED PHYSIOLOGIES form a 
series of text-books for primary, grammar, and high 
schools, which departs radically from the old-time 

methods pursued in the teaching of physiology. ‘These books 
combine the latest results of study and research in biological, 
medical, and chemical science with the best methods of 
teaching. 

4 The fundamental principle throughout this series is the 
study of the cells where the essential functions of the body 
are carried on. Consequently, the study of anatomy and 
physiology is here made the study of the cells from the most 
elementary structure in organic life to their highest and most 
complex form in the human body. 

{| This treatment of the cell principle, and its development 
in its relation to life, the employment of laboratory methods, 
the numerous original and effective illustrations, the clearness ot 
the author’s style, the wealth of new physiological facts, and the 
logical arrangement and gradation of the subject-matter, give 
these books a strength and individuality peculiarly their own. 
4| The effects of alcohol and other stimulants and narcotics 
are treated in each book sensibly, and with sufficient fullness. 
But while this important form of intemperance is singled out, 
it is borne in mind that the breaking of any of nature’s laws 
is also a form of intemperance, and that the whole study of 
applied physiology is to encourage a more healthful and a 
more self-denying mode of life. ; 

4] In the preparation of this series the needs of the various 
school grades have been fully considered. Each book is well 
suited to the pupils for whom it is designed. 
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WEBSTER’S DICTIONARIES 


School Editions Revised to Date 


PRIMARY SCHOOL DICTIONARY . . . $0.48 


Cloth, 12mo, 336 pages. Containing over 20,000 words 
and meanings, with over 400 illustrations. 


COMMON SCHOOL DICTIONARY . . . $0.72 


Cloth, t2mo, 432 pages. Containing over 25,000 words 
and meanings, with over 500 illustrations. 


HIGH SCHOOL DICTIONARY. . . . . $0.98 


Cloth, 12mo, 560 pages. “Containing about 37,000 words 
and definitions, with over 800 illustrations. 


ACADEMIC DICTIONARY.) i he a hI SO 


Cloth, 8vo, 739 pages. Containing about 60,000 words 
and definitions, with over 800 illustrations. 
Indexed, $1.80. 


The same. . . Half calf, $2.75; Indexed, $3.00 


NV Ge enine DICTIONARIES are the acknowledged 
aut’ ority throughout the English-speaking world. They 
are more widely used in the home, the office, and the 
schoolroom than all others combined. They constitute a com- 
plete and progressive series, carefully graded, and adapted for 
all classes. The spelling and punctuation in all leading school- 
books are based on these dictionaries, which are, therefore, a 
necessity to every teacher. 
“| There have been issued cheap photographic reprints of the 
old editions of Webster’s Dictionaries, and other cheaply made 
up books fraudulently using the Webster name. ‘These reprints 
are of editions over fifty years old, and not only are badly 
printed, but do not contain the words in common use to-day. 
| The genuine revised Webster’ s School Dictionaries are dis- 
tinguished by the circular trade mark which appears on the 
cover of each, and by the name of the American Book 
Company on the title page. 
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UNITED STATES HISTORIES 


By JOHN BACH McMASTER, Professor of American 
History, University of Pennsylvania 


Primary History, $0.60. School History, $1.00 Brief History, $1.00 


HESE standard histories are remarkable for their 

freshness and vigor, their authoritative statements, 

and their impartial treatment. They give a well- 
proportioned and interesting narrative of the chief events 
in our history, and are not loaded down with extended 
and unnecessary bibliographies. The illustrations are his- 
torically authentic, and show, besides well-known scenes 
and incidents, the implements and dress characteristic of the 
various periods. The maps are clear and full, and well 
executed. 


4| The PRIMARY HISTORY is simply and interestingly 
written, with no long or involved sentences. Although brief, 
it touches upon all matters of real importance to schools in 
the founding and building of our country, but copies beyond 
the understanding of children are omitted. The summaries 
at the end of the chapters, besides serving to emphasize the 
chief events, are valuable for review. 


€| In the SCHOOL HISTORY by far the larger part of 
the book has been devoted to the history of the United States 
since 1783. From the beginning the attention of the student 
is directed to causes and results rather than to isolated events. 
Special prominence is given to the social and economic 
development of the country. 

“| In the BRIEF HISTORY nearly one-half the book 
is devoted to the colonial period. The text proper, while 
brief, is complete in itself; and footnotes in smaller type 
permit of a more comprehensive course if desired. Short 
summaries, and suggestions for collateral reading, are provided. 
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IEHE GATEWAY SERIES 


of English Texts for Admission to College 
Henry Van Dyke, General Editor 


Appison’s Sir Roger de Coverley Papers (Winchester) go. 40 


Burxe’s Speech on Conciliation (MacDonald) . , RES 
Byron, Worpswortu, SHELLEY, Keats, anp Brown- 
inc—Selections (Copeland and Rideout), , , 40 
Carty.e’s Essay on Burns [EAU E ri ose ine iar 5 
Coterince’s Rhyme of the Ancient Mariner (Wood- 


Di a pearls ec omiar eM GAC IE oSe:,. soe eae 
Emerson’s Essays—Selections (Van Dyke) heen re 35 
FRrank.in’s Autobiography (Smyth) Gene. a cman .40 
GaskELL’s Cranford Gitiodes) earns. Hee cata. (2 -40 


Grorce Exiort’s Silas Marner (Cross) » , ; PAP 40 
Go.psmiruH’s Vicar of Wakefield, and the Deserted 
Village (Tufts) , vs 


Irvinc’s Sketch-Book—Selections (Sampson) ; : ; “45 
Lamp’s Essays of Elia—Selections (Genung)., , .. .40 


Macautay’s Addison (McClumphajy-—. . . - , nails 

Macautay’s Milton-(Gulick), . | . 1... IBS 

Macautay’s Addison and Johnson (McClumpha and 
Clark) : 45 


Macautay’s Life of Johnson (Clark) é ; : ; ‘ ; S65 
Mittron’s Minor Poems (Jordan) _ . , , , , , alls 


Scorr’s Ivanhoe (Stoddard) |, | | os, | ot, 50 
Scorr’s Lady of the Lake (Alden) _-. . . , , , 40 
SHAKESPEARE’s As You Like It (Demmon)y 7S a 35 
SHAKEsPEARE’sS Julius Caesar (Mabie) _ | . , , , $35) 
SuakesPEareE’s Macbeth (Parrott) . . . . . . , 4.0 
Suakespeare’s Merchant of Venice (Schelling) . , Nets 


Tennyson’s Idylls of the King—Selections(VanDyke) —.35 
Denuyeon's Princess (Bstesy>, ..8, . ss ws 


‘Teachers’ Outlines for Studies in English, with refer- 
ences to the Gateway Series (Blakely) , , , , .50 
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RODDY’S GEOGRAPHIES 


By JUSTIN RODDY, M.S., Department of Geography, 
First Pennsylvania State Normal School, Millersville, Pa. 


Elementary Geography . $0.50 


mA aoe <¢information’’ series meets a distinct demand for 
new geographies which are thoroughly up to date, and 
adapted for general use, rather than for a particular use 
in a highly specialized and organized ideal system. While 
not too technical and scientific, it includes sufficient physio- 
graphic information for the needs of most teachers. 

@ An adequate amount of material is included in each book 
to meet the requirements of those grades for which itis designed. 
This matter is presented so simply that the pupil can readily 
understand it, and so logically that it can easily be taught by 
the average teacher. 

@ The simplicity of the older methods of teaching this subject 
is combined with just so much of the modern scientific methods 
of presentation as is thoroughly adapted to elementary grades. 
Only enough physiography is included to develop the funda- 
mental relations of geography, and to animate and freshen the 
study, without overloading it in this direction. 

€| ‘The physical maps of the grand divisions are drawn to the 
same scale, thus enabling the pupil to form correct concepts 
of the relative size of countries. The political and more de- 
tailed maps are not mere skeletons, giving only the names 
which are required by the text, but are full enough to serve 
all ordinary purposes for reference. In addition, they show 
the principal railroads and canals, the head of navigation on 
all important rivers, and the standard divisions of time. 

q| The illustrations are new and fresh, reproduced mostly 
from photographs collected from all parts of the world. 
Formal map studies or questions accompany each map, direct- 
ing attention to the most important features. 


Complete Geography . - $1.00 
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